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Hliscetiantes. 
From the London Magazine. 
- oo Fa to 
it-painter has on ashionable, his 
; enough. e 


——_— 


he merit 
bours are smooth and oe 
aints with a name, and is: vey Here 
‘uestion with his patrons 's wy a nape eed 
intance, or a W gth of a fri oo “ 
eral b Mr Varnish. He looks his st ne 
~— rich confidence, neither confounded © y 
w rei intimidated by ugliness. aoe 
! ae the exact pig’s-head of a certain no e-| 
ean without offence, and copies out ¢ Be 
, lovely countess as much to her satisfactt 
Jass. ‘Who is that?’ you anh — penne 
he Shead of a man, or a woman, or a Cane. 
That is Mr Varnish,’ you 
uestion. ; 
| spain different sort of business, 
ith the less favoured professors of the art, 
who are required to make likenesses as w 
| raits. ‘To transcribe literally the most im- 
* Preable countenances, to fulfil the expectations 
’ fastidious beauty, to pacify 
BJ tious ugliness, to satisfy 
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arreement, are tasks requiring no 
~ Blof skill, fortitude, and patience. 
Biject, perhaps, on which opinion runs 
“Bi easonable variations and caprices, tha aie 
“Bof likenesses in portraits; a fact which is the 
_ Bmore extraordinary, 
Biferable to definite rules 
Bicomparison. We may r pe 
hey please, whether Miss Juliet is as h : 
her cousin, or whether blue eyes are more beauti- 
fal than black. These are points, 
may be, of mere taste and fancy, 
ontrolled by any law, test, 

infinity of de Alderman’s mouth, 
land bearings of his nose, 
, determinable with ee 
idth of the Thames, or t : 
“fe Nevertheless, commit these objects to pa 
per in their just ions—aye, even to an inch, 
vs nse bal ed wot two of his acquaintance 


allow people to differ as |i 



























not to be | 


nan. 
The fact is, that eyes, nose, 
the least important marks 

ny tu deri 
hese great cardinal signs, and they judge alike. 
se who know nothing of a man but his face will 

ry readily concur in one verdict on his likeness, 


mo 


u 
Ar, tks from kis house to the Eexchange, there 
probably be three who see any thing in 


not 
of red eyes, and a strange 
ee weal tag by a sort of tusks in- 
teeth. the multitude, Miss A—— 


an élderty ge 9 
ing a 3 while Mr C—— is, without 
pers HF in, black-looking man, with a 
individuals, however, bear a 
very different ‘aspect in the estimation of their 
friends, ‘In several parts of Northamptonshire, 
Miss A—— is said to be still pretty; oe 
herself, with all her experience, wonders’ at 
salteg tier as to hear people call Mr C—— 
ain. In countenances with which we are very 
» we often perceive a variety of minute and 
indeGinable casts of expression, many hints and 
shadows of meaning, spirit, or affection, that are 
hidden from a hasty or indifferent observer.— 
‘That is the best part of beauty,’ says Lord Ba- 
con, ‘which a picture cannot express,—no, nor a 
first sight of the life.’ ‘Yes,’ a lady will say, ‘I 
freely admit all that you contend for—the eyes 
are like, and the nose, and the mouth, and the 
chin—I cannot dehy it—the hair too, and the 
shape of the head, ure to the life—and yet, alto- 
gether, { can—not look at that face, and fancy it 

my husband.’ 

The artist may derive some comfort in his dis- 
graces, when he remembers, that there is no more 
unanimity on the subject of living likenesses, 
than on the essays of his art. The grounds of 

ifference are the same in either case.’ Every 
observer is either blind to what others see, or sees 
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bottles. ee] ° 
R ALGER, JB. something that escapes their notice. What an 
12s with infinite variety of opinions and feelings there is 


about the face of the beautiful Miss M—— on the 
part of the crowd that see and adore her. They 
all agree as to the quality of her complexion, the 
colour of her eyes, and the shape of her nose and 
mouth ; but, among these palpable glories of her 
face, each has some secret idol—some pet enchant- 
ment, which his own peculiar eyes have discov- 
ered—a something amounting almost to a look, 
3 an inexpressible kind of half-closing of 
—hot hoth eyes—and yet not altogether of only 
one; & segment of some unprecedented sort of 
smile—particularly on the left side of the mouth ; 
a dropping of the eyebrows—no—not a frown, 
nor any thing like it; a movement of the chin, 
only when the mouth is neither open 
wl: and other exquisite diversities, which an 
thinks net Overlook, but which each proprietor 
amano essential to the perfect loveli- 
ar mistress. In such a case, what is an 
. 8 ms limner todo? There is some reason 
imita SSHng Upon the utmost fidelity and nicety of 
oe Lon, as far as relates to every thing that you 
{ — Swear to in a face, of a substantive 
Ee wever minute, whether of flesh and blood, 
the ead’ or gristle, or horn. I would hold out to 
dia 2 time for an eloquent wart, and would 
for a Op my life as a favourite mole 3 but 
looks, ang and idealisms as looks or half- 
wane smiles of all descriptions and degrees, 
The cee autably be respunsible. 
: — Perplexities to which a portrait 
oa dacue spring, not so much from those 
crowd of 'S principally concerned, as from a 
cons, oe at once indifferent and offi- 
ata ot Soye ta duty to call upon the por- 
"Wp0n thems F acquaintance, and pass sentence 
| ™ before ‘their suspension. ‘The artist 
in dso he goes on, quite in opposi- 
own judgment and feeling, the blind 


drudge 
tirely rui 
affronted the lady past 
enemies of the w 
thousand grounds 0 
tion. 


low: yet how prov 
what to propose. 

might fairly claim th 
jected to only concet 
cable regulations. 


—and one million—he should be considered 


t the eyes of jude 
as | fiuty, the 
to| ing Jo differ 
ing cou 
hear, and there can be | servers, 
intimate, 
has completed 
with | likeness as can 
well | though I by no meaws profess to 
found and exclusive artections, ¥ 
Tomkins and Mr Simpson to think, 
the alarms of cap- for chemselv 73 3 that is, 
the partialities of blind] to all eyes but their own. 
and fnally, to conciliate | rules, and th 


common degree | whatever partial inconveniences may 
There is no sub-| them, they are, upon the whole, very 
into more un-| to the comfort and coicord of society. 

n on this| be asad thing if all faces were to be beholden, by 
all, in the same point of view; if there were no 
seeing that the matter is re-| partial versions, 
and certain grounds of| mouths, and red noses, 


andsomeé as | connection of husband_and wives. As more than 
half the world must, conscientiously and 20 strict 
interesting as|law, be accounted ugly, how consoling it 


or measure. Rut the|can so qualify the most positive institutions—s0 
and the bulk | limit and extenuate the most stubborn facts of the 
are questions of geome-| human face, as to supply a ready evasion from 
h precision as the | this apparent rigour of destiny. The ugliest may 
i of Beachy |take comfort from the persuasion, that in some 
corner of the kingdom, there is an individual— 
perhaps more than one—who could not only look 
at him and forgive him, but discover something, in 
to recognise in them their friend the Alder- | all that is most exceptionable and mal apropos in 
his countenance, with power to captivate and en- 

and mouth, are|dear. Let any one look around at the numerous 
from which | fond couples of his acquaintance, who are peacefully 
ve their impressions of certain | smiling in each other’s faces, in defiance of reali- 
indeed, natutally judge from | ties and the common verdict of mankind, and he 


sense. Depend upon it that, in spite of arbitrary 
standards, there is no one so ugly who has not 
his oglings, his amorous looks, and languishing 


to'relish attd return -them. Nay, beauty itself 


ble criticism, till a rode 

he picture in his own Jon, 
Te nana colouring, and made 
hole host of her friends, om # 
f irreconcileable contradie*) 


of unintelligi 


These ships, we must al- 
howe ervepeetic ns % i am at a loss 
In the first instance, an artist 
at his labours should be sub- 
vable principles, and practi- 
Farther—if in the produc-|. 
ion of a portrait, he succeed in satisfying one 


pendent, I think of an intermediate forty or 
he formidable band of friends, all conspir- 
from him and from each other. Hav- 
cilizted the agreement of all cursory ob- 
and the severer judgment of any single 
iy nvay be pronounced of him, that he 
as perfect and comprehensive a 
be expected from human art— 
despise those pro- 
which induce Mrs 
as they say, 
towverlook what.is plain 
In spite of general 
e clearest definitions, people will in- 
deviations and caprices; and, 
result froni 
beneficial 
It would 


by which ‘lack lustre-eyes,’ wide 
could be brought together, 
n the tender relation of lovers, and the useful 


is that 
he pliancy of taste and opinion on this sulsject 


must acknowledge, that beauty is but a name, and 
ugliness a chimera. In effect there are no such 
things. Poetry, and novels and romances, have 
made a — combination of — hair, blue 
eyes, Greek noses, and pearl teeth, an oe 
ble part of the materiél of true love; but, in the 
commerce of the living world, this is all sheer non- 


smiles—and that somebody or other has the heart 


chooses ugliness for its mate, without thinking it 
ugly. Look at Mr and Mrs P——. How balsa- 
mic is such an union to us that are ugly! Imean 
not to utter a word in disparagement of beauty— 
but I see no harm in extending its empire by mul- 
tiplying its attributes. A man may 
sense of all that is essentially, and by universal 
assent, most lovely—and yet, under some inex- 
plicable illusion, fix his own final choice upon 
features that no one thinks agreeable but himself. 
He may make his quotations from twenty estab- 
lished belles, drink to the tyranny of all the reign- 
ing toasts—and then go and surrender up his.soul 
for ever, to a mouth charmingly awry, and teeth 
divinely not in rows. This is as it should be.— 
By such bye laws as these nature elicits harmony 
from the jarring elements of the world ; thus 
amidst all her seeming inequalities and inconsis- 
tencies, by a series of kindly compensations, she 
assimilates all conditions, and provides means for 
making every one contented and happy.—R. A. 





From the Souther Galaxy. 

Gentle Reader! have you taken a peep at the 
Microscope? We have—and the Lord have mer- 
cy on us, and save us from longer swallowing rats 
and racoons, snakes and snapping-turtles. We 
have scarcely eat a mouthful for a week; and 
whether we ever eat again or not, Heaven only 
knows. Oh! for the digestion of an ostrich, that 
we might live on pebbles. 
Since we saw this magnifier and multiplier, not 
only of physical being, but of the miseries of this 
little bit of existence called life, how many deaths 
have we suffered! We have been a thousand 
times devoured by hideous monsters. The ‘pip’ 
of chickens, and the ‘quack’ of young ducks, we 
have distinctly heard within the precincts of our 
mortal body—Yea ! more—the jumping of toads, 
the kicking of sturgeons, the crawling of lobsters 
have we sensibly felt—and, of a truth, we are mo- 
mentarily expecting a small alligator to pop his 
obtuse nose from between our ribs; for thousands 
have we swallowed—Yea! bipeds and quadru- 
peds—centipeds and millepeds,—peds infinite, 
and things without pedi—birds, fish, reptiles and 
insects, of every class, order, genus, species and 
variety—and millions upon millions that would 
puzzle beelzebub himself for a class, ur good fa- 
ther Adam even fora name. Why, reader! to 
swallow a cat or a monkey is nothing at all. Just 


these rascally negroes about our streets will drive 
a dray and horses down your throat. 

We happened to eat a fig or two, on the morn- 
ing previous to the exhibition of the microscope ; 
they did’nt exactly agree with our palate, and, hy 


ve a just} 


keep your mouth shut or, our word for it, some of 


way ofa corrective, we eat halfa dozen oysters, 
with a plenty of sharp vinegar with them. The 
said microscope convinced us, to our sorrow, of 
the cause of the nausea—the surface of a fig, 
reader, about the size of a pin’s head, was placed 
in the focus of the glass, and such a scampering 
—Lord save us—at least one hundred beings, ‘to 
human wisdom nameless,’ about the size of musk- 
rats, and covered with bristles, were discovered at 
full gallop one over another, as you may have seen 
rats in a meal tub. We took the vinegar in sea- 


TALE 

stroyed them. But, lo! to our utter consterna- 
tion, and at the expense of our appetite, we dis- 
covered, in three minutes afterward, that, in a 
single spoonful of Vinegar, we had bona fide swal- 
lowed some three or fur hundred living reptiles, 
iu length at least four and a half feet. 
It will doubters be recollected that a member 
of the Frenct, Academy, some years since, attempt- 
ed to prove, in a paper read to that learned body, 
that the acidity of certain liquids, was but in con- 
sequence of the shape of its particles : which shape 
was said to be angular, andthe angles very acute. 
How wuch trouble it would have saved this sage 
in philosophy, could he have had a peep at the 
microscope! How easily the mystery would 
have been explained. We will convince the learn- 
ed, beyond a doubt, upon this point, by the aid of 
the microscope and a syllogism. Hypothesis.— 
The acidity of a liquid is produced by the terrible 
kicking of these reptiles upon the nerves of the 
tongue. Argument. ‘The greater the age of the 
liquid, the higher the degree of acidity. The 
greater the age of the liquid, the greater the num- 
ber of reptiles contained. The greater the number 
of reptiles, the more kicking~zaco, the reptiles 
produce the acidity... But, to the mieroseope. 
A piece of human skin (cuticle) about the 

































































































16th 
of an inch in diameter, was placed before this 
eighth wonder of the world, and, do you believe 
it reader, it contains veins large enough for an 
engine hose. 

A word to the ladies, Beware what use you 
make of crapes and muslins—for, unless our sen- 
ses deceived us, Cupid, allowing him to be the 
lubberly urchin represented by the painters, com- 
posed of sound flesh and blood, with wings two 
feet in length, aye, notwithstanding these, the 
rogue could pop through, without suffling a feather, 
between the threads of the finest halian crapes, so 
far are they asunder. And as for the space be- 
tween the threads of fine muslns, why ‘Dandy 
Jack, upon his Shetland pony, would not require 
a larger circle to exhibit his feats of horsemanship. 


An Essay on Bilious Fever and Calome!l ; by tape pry Aad a pe- 

riodical publi eatitled the ‘Medical Fiend of the People.’— 
By rh =p Hunt, M.&CH.D. Mercer County, Kentucky.— 
Pp. 0. 





Accompanying this pamphlet, we received a 
charming letter from this venerable Esculapius of 
the old school. We know him only by this cor- 
respondence and this pamphlet. But our creative 
imagination hasembodied him forth in full dress, 
with the gorgeow# ancient wig, and invested in the 
ample dignity of his various diplomas, sallying 
forth, one fist charged with the box of bread pills, 
and the other with the phial of colored water, and 
bilious fever and calomel flying from before him ; 
and, we confess, he has thus seemed in our fancy 
ay ones old gentleman r all Kentucky. 

€ proposes an entirely new theory and prac- 
tice of medicine, as is clearly set’ forth in this 
pamphlet, which consists of eight distinct num- 
bers. Without saying it, he proves, that he well 
u that brevity is the soul and body of 
wit. The whole of this mass of enunciation is 
compressed into something less than fifteen pages. 
Like us, he loves short periods, and to make short 
work of a thing. Io fact, his numbers are little 
more ‘lengthy,’ than those in lord Timothy Dex- 
ter’s ‘Pickle for Knowing Ones.’ Calomel—he 
hates it, calls it ‘Hector,’ and is tempted, we fear, 
to call it devil. He declares, that he has often 
witnessed it to ‘cause the teeth, those valuable in- 
struments of our most substantial enjoyments, to 
rot, perhaps fall out; and the upper and lower 
jaw bones to come out, in the form of horse shoes!’ 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us! He 
has, in one word, the sovereign’st hatred of mer- 
cury in every shape and form. ‘Cupido and Ve- 
nus,’ he thinks, and we are more than half with 
him, are no friends to wind and bottom and sound 
health. ‘Fever,’ he says, ‘is an unit ;’ and we 
know, that the common school doctors, when they 
rout it, charge for discomfiting a whole legion.— 
Truth is, he means to ‘kick fever and calomel out 
of doors.’ He has done it already for ‘bilious 
fever ;? and is ready to depose on his bodily oath, 
by book and by candle, that it is all a humbug, 
aod that there is no. such thing in existence.— 
Some years ago, a terrible fever, with a pokerish 
Kentucky name, which, lest it may fall under the 
eye of some lady, we are forced to eschew, griev- 
ously tormented and slew divers of the good citi- 
zens of Kentucky. The commoners poured in 
calomel upon it, as one would put out fire with 
tar. Did our Esculapius follow suit? No such 
a thing. ‘A very res ble and honorable 
gentleman, who had buried several of his children 
with this ‘black s—1 fever, sent for him, when he 
was on the eve of his exit by the same malady.’— 
The dying gentleman wanted faith; but away 
went the calomel, and he was put up to ‘analeptic 
equalizers.” On the fourth day, the renovated 
subject treated him to wine at his own table, shed 
tears, and pointed to the newly heaved graves in 
his garden. It appears, subsequently, that the 
grand secret of this excellent old gentleman’s 

ractice was ‘letting his patient alone!’ He says 
that the modern physician boasts, that he can 
cure all; when, in fact, he cannot cure even the 
itch, without pulling old mama Nature from under 
her rags, to help him out.’ For one, we have great 
faith in this new theory of ‘letting the patient 
alone.’ 

The manner, in a discussion of such infinite 
importance, is a mere circumstance—a thing of 
secondary consequence. But, if eloquence may 
be measured by the number of periods, interroga- 
tions and exclamations, in a given space, this is 
the ‘eloquentest’ paper, we ever remember to have 
read. It istrue, the venerable old leech is a little 
eccentric, as genius always is, and independent 
and outre in his orthography ; and he has hunted 
up some bloody names of diseases and medicines, 
that were not a little terrifying to us—they were 
so new! But we never minded that. They can 
be inserted in the next edition of Webster, and 
will help eke out the opulence of our . 

Take it all in all, we know -_ another such 
fifteen pages in the compass of our reading.— 
Right thankful should we be, as we never had 
any churlish appetite to devour our luxuries alone, 
to present all and singular the words in this most 
amusing treatise to our readers. It is no common 
achievement, we assure them, to kick calomel and 
fever out of doors, and soon have death fitted for 





son, said we to ourselves; that must have de- 


‘slow travelling’ too; and restore medicine to the 


cheap practice of bread pills and colored water. 
He requests all editors, disposed to give cirtula- 
tion to his intended publication, to cut out the 
prospectus oppented to this dissertation, and 
paste it on a’ sheet of white paper, on which sub- 
scribers may place their names. We have acctird- 
ingly done it ; and we wish all those, favorable to 
banishing calomel and bilious fever from the eerth, 
forthwith to repair to our_ office, and affix thelr 
names to it. 

A native young Kentuckian, a medical friend of 
ours, delighted with his chivalric countryman, and 
warmed with the idea of getting rid of ‘death and 
the doctor,’ began to sing Indian, after re 
this, and exclaimed, ‘Hurrah! for old Kentucky ! 





At the last assizes at St. Brieux, in France, a 
woman of ~ name of Frances Tardival was ttied 
ona singular charge of robbery. It appe: 
that she had lived or several oil as = 
with a Madame le Voquer, a widow, who kept a 
farm-house in the neighborhood of St. Brieux, who 
had treated her rather as a daughter than a Skr- 
vant. The prisoner who had not youth to plead’ss 
an excuse for her conduct, fell desperately in love 
with Alfén, the only son of lier mistress, and did 
not hesitate to make a declaration of love to him. 
The young man laughed at her. She again re- 
turned.to the subject, and asked kim what he re- 
quired ; ‘it could not be a want of attachment to 
him on her part, as he must be aware how much 
she loved him ; if it was money that he wanted, 
he should have as much as he could desire on the 
morrow, as she should then place a large sum at 
his feet.’ The prisoner knew that her mistress’s 
money was kept in a cupboard of which she had 
a key; she took all she found there (about 1800f.) 
and then informed Allen le Voquer, that she was 
rich, that he was no longer so, and that she had 
1800f. hidden. If he would marry her, she would 
do every thing to promote his happiness, and im- 
mediately after their retarn home from the mar- 
—- ceremony she would give the money up to 

im. 

For some days Allen endeavored to enter into 
terms with the prisoner, as he did not like to pro- 
ceed against a person who had manifested to him 
such singular marks of attachment. He told her 
he could not marry her, and desired that she 
would not interfere with him; but that if she 
pleased she could keep three hundred or four hun- 
dred francs of the money, and return the rest.— 
But the prisoner—the violence of whose passions 
seemed to increase from the rebuff she had 
met with—rejected the offer with indignation, and 
declared that all or nothing was her determina- 
tion. This strange adventure excited considera- 
ble consternation in the neighborhood. Madame 
le Voquer at last determined, in po a ep of 
tbe pertinacity of the prisoner, to order her to be 
taken into custody. e above facts came out 
during the course of the trial, and the jury return- 
ed a verdict of guilty of stealing, and. the court 
sentenced her to five years’ imprisonment. This 
woman still persists in her first resolution—name- 
ly, not to divulge where the money is hid ‘until 
her return from church’ after marriage. ‘The money 
was so well secreted, that, notwithstanding the 
strictest search it has not yet been found. 





Edinburgh Murders.—The trial of William 
Burke and Helen McDougal for murder, yook 
place in Edinburgh, in the latter part of Decem- 
ber. They were connected with a gang who sup- 
plied the surgeons with subjects for dissection ; 
and the testimony of one of Burke’s accomplices 
went to show that many murders had been com- 
mitted. The details are too horrible for repetition, 
and if the facts were not unquestionably estab- 
lished, the story would not be credited. The re- 
ports, or rather, the attempt at a_report of this 
case, which we find copied from a Scottish paper, 
is so bungling and obscure, that it is not fit to re- 
print. We gather from it however, the following 
particulars : The prisoners, who passed for man 
and wife, and were of Irish extraction, were in- 
dicted for three murders, known to have been 
committed ; one of a poor woman named Michell, 
in April last; another of these victims was a poor 
idiot called Wilson, known by the name of Daft 
Jamie ; and the third a wretched Irish woman, 
named M’Gonegal, whose case was selected for 
trial as the most recent of the three; though such 
was the fearful rapidity with which murder was 
perpetrated by these wretches that both of the last 
named took place within three weeks! 

The witnesses produced to prove the murder of 
McGonegal, that she was seduced by Burke from 
a shop where she had gone to ask for charity, on 
the 31st of October. As her countryman he pro- 
fessed himself willing to assist her, and took her to 
his house. There he supplied her with liquor 
until she became completely intoxicated, when he 
pushed her down, pressed the weight of his per- 
son upon hes, and suffocated her with his finger. 
This transaction took place in the presence of the 
woman McDougal, Hare an accomplice, and a 
woman named Gray, who was forcibly detained 
in the uouse. The parties were all under the 
influence of liquor, and the testimony, as reported 
evinces that their recollections were confused.— 
Hare is described as a most horrible looking 
wretch. The defence was conducted by the Dean 
of Faculty, and the celebrated Mr Cockburn.— 
The lord Justice Clerk in summing up the evi- 
dence, said he had never heard the defence of any 
individual conducted with more zeal and consum- 
mate ability. Burke was found guilty. The Jury 
returned as to the woman McDougal, that the libel 
was not proven. She was discharged. Burke was 
sentenced to be hanged on the 28th of January, 
and to be publicly dissected. The lord justice 
clerk ex his doubt whether the body ought 
not to be exhibited in chains ; but believed the 
public eye would be offended by so dismal a spec- 
tacle. He hoped the skeleton would be preserv- 
ed, that posterity might have a memorial of so 
atrocious a wretch. The conduct of Burke dur- 
ing the whole trial, and when sentence was 
ing, exhibited an indifference which shewed that he 
had made up his mind as to the result. He is 
said to have subsequently appeared penitent. 

Hare made di in which he confesses 
having been concerned in no less than twelve dif 
ferent acts of murder in some of which he was the 
principal and in others an accessary, and that he 
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koew of another in which however he was not a 
party. 

The particulars of the murder of 
Wilson, known as Daft Jamie, are vers shocking. 
He was inveigled into the house of the miscreant 
Hare, by Burke, and tempted to drink. He re 
fused at Girst, but having taken a little was grad- 
ually plied with more, till he lay on the floor fast 
asleep. His i] strength was great; and 
Hare advised Burke to wait a little; but getting 
impatient to uccomplish his object, he suddenly 
threw himself upon Jamie, and attempted to stran- 
gle him. This aroused the poor creature, and 
muddled as he was with liquor and sleep, he 
threw Burke off and got to his feet, when a despe- 
rate struggle ensued. Jamie fought with the 
united frenzy of madness and despair, and Burke 
was about tu be overpowered, when he called out 
furiously on Hare to assist him. This Hare did 
by tripping up Jamie’s heels; after whith both 
the ruffians got upon him, and at length, though 
not even then without the greatest difficulty, suc- 
ceed in strangling him. 

bo Rw N. ¥. Evening Post mentions 
._ there are hondeed and Sfiy-four persons of 

the name of Smith, and sixty-three of the name of 
John Smith, residing in that city. [It was there 
that a man could not obtain a seat in a crowded 
assembly, cried out ‘Mr Smith’s house is on fire !” 
when half of the seats in the room were instantly 
vacated, each man of that name supposiog his own 
house to be in flames.] 








the poor idivt 





Psalm Tunes.—An Edinburgh states, 
that the popular air of ‘Home, caaeabiesas is Rot 
an English composition, as is generally supposed, 
but a Sicilian or continental air, used long as a 
hymn. It has been recently adapted to a hymn, 
swe sung in one of the dissenting chapels in Eng- 
and. , 





One of the new beds in Windsor Castle, includ- 
ing the furniture, cost one thousand pounds, and 
it is to be still further ornamented with costly and 
rare feathers displayed on the canopy ; this, how. 
ever is not the state bed. 

Fatal Sport.—On Sunday last, (as we are ia- 
formed by a man named Marsh,)a resident of the 
village of Lewiston, in this county, was killed in a ' 
public house at that place, by a blow on the 
given him in sport, for a wager of a glass of liquer, 
by a young man acting as bar-tender in the house. 
Several persons, it seems, were engaged in thie 
amusement of striking each other, for the conside- 
ration above mentioned, when the deceased con- 
sented to receive a blow—it was given, and on his 
being asked if it hurt him, he replied in the nega- ‘ 
tive; but in a very short time fell and expired.— 
An examination of his body was held before a 
Coroner’s Jury, but no internal injury’ was per- 
ceptible. It is supposed the person who struck 
him, aimed his blow too low, striking him in the 
immediately over the heart. 





pit of the stomach, or 


-—Lockport Courier. 


Unsuccessful Villainy—Some days ‘since, a 
young man of genteel appearance called on a bat- 
ber in the first ward, and demanded the amount 
of taxes, on the house he occupies, for the present 
year. As the landlord pays the taxes, and as the 
collector of the ward was known to be un old and 
respectable citizen, some suspicion was excited, 
but the dunning gentleman remarked that the law 
is now altered, and that the tenant is obliged to 
rn taxes and deduct from the rent, and that 
if he did not pay he would have to go to the Ma 
rine Court and pay expences, in addition to the 
taxes. Not succeeding, however, in this attempt 
at swindling, he left the shop and visited some of 
the neighbors, soliciting from them subscriptions 
towards defraying the expenses of the Jackson 
Committee, as he stated they had expended $5000. 
We are happy to learn, however, that he was so 
unsuccessful as to collect nothing. It is expected 
that he is an individual now in the custody of the 
police magistrates.—N. Y. Gaz. 


Hartford Mechanic’s Society—The Mechan- 
ic’s Society of this town, has been quietly and 
gradually increasing its means of usefulness among 
us, until it has become an object of interest toall, and 
bids fair to rank among our most valuable institu- 
tions. It was originally formed, by the association of 
a number of mechanics in 1816, ‘for the purpose 
of protecting and aiding such of its members, as 
by sickness or accident, may stand in need of as- 
sistance ; of relieving the widows and orphans of 
those who may die in indigent circumstances, and 
for such other purposes as shall be conducive to 
the interest and respectability of the mechanics of 
Hartford.’ ‘ihe society was incor by an 
act of the legislature formed in 1825, and has the 
privilege of holding property to an amount not 
exceeding $20,000. In the fall of 1826, arrange- 
ments were made for procuring a library for the 
use of the apprentices of the members, and about 
500 volumes were either loaned or given by indi- 
viduals to the society and deposited in their hall. 
The library was opened in March, 1827. It em- 
braces works on mechanics, and most of the 
sciences, together with histories, voyages, travels, 
and standard religious works, with others of a 
miscellaneous character. The library still needs 
the fostering care of the public to sustain it, and 
donations of useful books will be gratefully re- 
ceived. The number of persons resorting to it 
for buoks, was about one hundred and fifty, dur- 
ing the first year after it was opened, and is now 
not far from three hundred. 

In addition to the Library we understand the 
society has made arrangements with several gen- 
tlemen in this city to deliver courses of lectures, . 
before them, and, their ——— on literary 
and scientific subjects. plan we are inform- 
ed, is so far matured, that one gentleman, the 
Rev. Mr Hawes, will commence his lectures dur- 
ing the ensuing week. The others will follow in 
turn in a short time. We shall take pleasure at 
some future time in making the 
more fully known; we are cuntidens. dnp ood 
only to be made known, to secure the 2 
tion, and co-uperation of every well-wisher to the 
community.—Con. Mirror. 





18,945 passengers from fereiga countries atrived in 
New York, dasing the year 1828. 
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——————— 


partly in ‘doubt, notwithstanding thy ‘sop to Cerberus,’ 
whether our learned lucubrations were ever read except 
by thy juvenile devils, whose curses on our d—d cramped 
piece of penmanship and up and down hand, disguised 
in liquor thoagh not loud, might peradventure be deep.— 
Thou art sir, the depository of the future weal or wo in re- 
gard to these thy young charge of republican America.— 
Just as thou leadest and ‘teachest the young idea how to 
shoef’ thoa art bettling up wrath against the day of elec- 
tion of future state or continental legislators. If thou al- 
lowest the east wind to be sown in their voung minds, 
future years will reap the full-grown whirl-wind crop. 

The truth is, sir, several uew journies, have for the mo- 
ment, like a sew nail driving out an old rusty one, knock- 
ed out of our head all recollection, or connected sequence 
aboat Jonathan or Billerica ;—s0 jaded are we, 80 wo-be- 
gone with the feverish, restless, ever-changing effects of 
these equestrian jauots,—‘so shapen are we, so wan with 
care,'—such twinges shoot through our rheumatic limb, 
like the aurora-borealis, previded it shot all manner of 
ways instead of towards the zenith, we find no reprieves 
from pain or perplexity, sir, sufficient to breathe short- 
winded accents about Billerica er Mc Ramrod, jr. What 
man could do for our nether limb we have done in pure 
commiseration, viz, clothed it io red Gannel, which the 
Doctor's administrations thereunto added have stained 
into motley, ring-streaked, speckled, and spotted. Driven 
at this inclement season to these vew broils in foreign 
strands afar, videlicet, Superior, Erie, and Qatario, Ti- 
conderoga and lake George, which, ,erst time we thought 
the Hercules’ pillars of the earth, the Ultima Thules of 
creation, Jonathan must positively put up his beast and 
his load of ‘nations’ at the tavern, whilst we take our ease 
at our own inn at Shoreham. 


———_— 


FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 6, 1829. 1 say, due-bill for balance,—dew-ill im mote seuses than 
m_ ir, for, like the mocning dew, our promises, like 

Denouement Dismemberment Plot. ‘The Wash-: °°» °F) ’ 
in eee oh ine treaten correspondence makes «. Promissory wotes, sir, often evaporate in bubble and 
eaodanhiane and brings. Mc Adams's charges dispctly| *t**ats¢zhale in fomo ln their transit scones the street to 

’ 2 : 
home to oneindividual at least ; to wit, to Mr Wm Plumer, ‘"¢ Branch or Suffolt,—tacking root, mushroom-like, they 
of Epping, N.H. who, according to his own confession, spring up, and are choked by the way-side, join the great 
committed that sort of treason which was better provided fraternity of lame ducks, and scrip and scrippage, 
against by a statute of Heary VIII. than it is by our laws, | + ean sgt li 
for by his statute it was treason fo imagine the king's n a ~~ 2 ' 

' prone eH Tats rigs ar i as aforesaid, in vulgar terms, kick the bucket ;—bank and 
made apart of the United States. And thie confession} P*PM*r erupt end ture bankrupt ;—aed months agone, we 
is so much the more generous in him as he is one of those| acknowledge, sir, ought. to have ended our long yarn, 
whom Mr Adams in compassion would not have denounc- tangled like a parhlind pious old body's skeinvof brown 
ed, for he became peaitent'about the year 1907—8. But thread, during a tedious but not brief recital of her expe- 

. we'will let Mr Plumer speak for limeelf after premising) "*"* Penne bennett ond — 

. ley way of giving weight to hié testimony, that in a letter| °7 Practica! illustration, elaborate + sg nee 
from Mr Adams to this same Mr Plumer, dated on the| 5" reation, eanguinary péreration, serious ’ 

cod-fishing ground, when ie was on his way to Russia, in and adjournment to-the tavern to become better fitted for 

1809, he tetts him that of ali men in the U. States, he is the Faget tty endl eS 

best qualified to write @ history of the couutry, and as to this — objections hereunto are compri in 

‘ . husteess, he inly' is well liéed, Yor he ‘abovesaid solid argument of Sir Johu, as well as in the 
himeelf was a’part-6fthe very nucleus and core of it, ac-| “Ort 8nd Practice ‘of orator-mongers, dealers wholesale 
cording te-hie own confésiion. And aterrible business i] 4 ‘etail in fustian gt the seat of government or else- 
was, as you'shalt hear from Mr Plumer himself. It is where, the forum; the pulpit or the bar, and of our great 
worthy to be writin out lt epic pootry with all the appro- prototype in particular, who, like ourself, we-believe, hath 
priate machinery, in an episode in Joel Barlow's Colum- of late been as mum as a mouse in the great cheese at the 
biad. But for Mr Plumer of Epping’s letter :—. capitel of the nation, crowned with a monstrous rye-and- 

Addiieaed evidence ee eH aa of Jona Q.} dish Yankee brown loaf a-top thereof, shaped into the 

"s charges against oderal ‘ “Eng.| Sormof a cupola, emblematic formerly. of the lot and por- 

; teed ae . seins tion therein appertaining and then remaining to the land of 


A heretedl Raupkins, although Othello's occupation now is gone,— 
"enc af te Uahed brates, and atierwapds Genero. Whe , where statesmen with requisite dignity nibble and talk 





these Colebrands of the tnnnp: may be im hid wake; a 
hunter is as keen-sceated as a slough-houad ; ar eome of 
their long shanks aad handles of thelr hatchets amy like 
a boatman's pole have stuck in themed in the persuit on 
the Red river, where the impediment of seme of their 
bones it is said has clogged navigation, stopped all the 
snags, and accumulated a raft 55 miles in length and in 
some places several miles in breadth. For.our part, sir, 
we have never set eyes on a giant of the stump ; and the 
appearances of the stumps thémeecives have beéa plausibly 
whittled down or accaunted ‘for by supposing that, ae the 
abovesaid yankee sailors and land-lubbers: usually cut 
timber or steal it ia. the winter, when the snow may be 
six, eight, or ten feet deep; Johathaa® with his trusty aze 
with well-tried hickory belve, although no Jacksonian, 
would be placed ia as high an altitude from terra Grma as 
a giant in his best estate ; but, sir, there is no knowing ; 
abstruse cavils can be easily raised to invalidate any theo- 
rem, and the best stories are most liable to contradiction. 

A few years ago the existence of a mammoth was an 
impossibility, just as much as Yeese geatlemen of the 
stump ; yet ourself have walked like a pigmy beneath 
the legs of the former, and peradveature may this winter 
catch a glimpse er trait of him of the stump. - 

Bat, as we were saying, sir/of ham ; here, or bereabouts, 
ahouse is commoaly built purposely to render bacdn 
more indigestible, where a perpetual fre,—we suppose, 
sir, like that of the ancient temples of the sua; attended 
by cornfed vestals,—or smoke, like a pest-house in minia- 
ture, relishes, parboils, reddens, and sweetens, with the 
aid of molasses, an essential ingredient in yankee cookery, 
hence the saying of ‘pork and molasses,'—half roasts we 
say, sir, and wholly the aforesaid ham. 


ee 


went, aid in neubly twelve years that be wes ena 
care of a female relative, it could wet be 
he ever acted contrary to her wishes, or 
moment's pain, except in parting with her 
to school ' 

In 1900, he entered the University of 
his affectionate Biographer says, he had the 
becoming acquainted with him. ‘This coeeal 
tance soon became a cordial intimacy which 

a friendship that continued eet uninterrupted, tay 
cemented more and more by a constant 
by community of pursaits.' 

Mr Wolfe immediately distinguished 
classical attainments, for which be was early 
many academical honors. The frst Engtich pe 
attracted general notice was written very Fy 
college course upon a subject proposed by the bai 
the university. The sabject of this poem is 
scene of Jugurtha,’ which gave the auther full 
masterly exhibition of the darkest and 
of human nature in fierce conflict. D 
tion, revenge, despair, remorse, were to be 
ging Ly turns in the captive's miad, er 
against each other, and Nruggting for utterance, 
ject was proposed in the following form. 
‘Jugurtha Incarceratus, Vitam Ingemic 
The poem contains about eighty lines—2 shan ‘4 
must suffice :— “ 2 


Well—ie the rack prepared—the pincers heated? 
Where is the scourge? How—net employed in Remy? 
We liave thém in Numidia. Not ia Reme? 
Th sorry for it ; 1 could enjoy kt new ; 

I might have fit them yesterday ;—-bvt now, — 
Now I have esan my funeral prosession, 
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ay 


of New-! aboy? retrenchmept, gnaw and grumble and grew! over 
Errina,N. H. Dee. 20, 1826. : 


Daring the long and eventéul of Congress of 
san ood Jans | wns = member of ha Seas ot ow 
day of that session. ln the 
at didereot times and places, seve- 
nd Representatives, from 
_ the Now Ragland stmt, foformed te tht they thou he it 
' necessary to establish a separate Government in New- 
and nd if it sheild be-found practicable, to extend 
far South as to includt Pennsylvania ; but in all 
Leg Low New-England. They complain- 
the slave holding states had acquired, by means of 
vet,,a greater increase of oy eer oem to the 
was just and a ny ae too ces © wort 
revenue was raised in the forthern States, 
cod te ech of it pees Southern and Wola 
; and that the acquisition of Louisiana, t 
new States that were formed, and those to be formed in 
the West aod in the ceded territory, would soon annihilate 
*” ahe weight and influence of the Northern States in the 


it $0, 


ne 


ay 


Government. 

_ Their intention, they said, was to establish their new 
Government ander the and protection of State 
Governments. That having red the election of a 
Governor, and'a majority of a } islature in a State in 


fe of a separa he repeal 
at authoring pn to elect, Representatives to 


- Sagem maleate ar tae gon 
w t rom 
pcre rn Houze Officers to grant Registers 


their cups, on, in, and about squandering public bounty, 
eat their fill and (like ancient Pistol) eke they swear, cas- 
tigate and legislate and fumigate, whilst Uncle Sam, their 
patient and astonished gull, payeth the piper. 

Hence, perhaps, sir,own own taciturnity, when the 
sun of our system or any system, has ceased from troub- 
ling, has suffered partial eclipse, sir, or planet-like, with- 
drawn sans-ceremonie into empty space in eccentric 
movement of orbit, no more shaking from his:hairy and 
baleful visage wordy war, the beams of his satellites 
(the humblest of whom we are, although to their own 
merit modest men should be dumb) of course are quench- 
ed, shaven and shora of their borrowed lustre. 

We hate promise, we say sir, (if ever we promised thee) 
all and singular as aforesaid with regard to ourself when, 
we cannot (a prevalent complaint with us, and very ma- 
lignant in its symptoms) shell-oul,—puuctuality and dis- 
gusting setness of manner in our neighbour the bum-bailif/, 
when, (as is too often the case) we owe the gentleman, 
and, owing to circumstances, beyond our control cannot, 
down with the dust,—pertinacity in such case made and 
provided we hold and consider, sir, little short of pre: 
meditated iasult—and we hold in utter abhorrence giving 
thee or thy readers reasons contraminded to our sove- 
reign will and pleasure on compulsion ‘if raisins were as 
plenty as blackberries,’ when reasons as well as resources 






























And why, sit, is this place called Shoreham ? We might, 
with yankee privilege, guess, because it is on the shere of 
lake Champlain, the lofty banks of which might protect its 
‘navigation upon a pinch which would happen pretty con- 
siderably darned often at this season, only that the lake 
just now is frozen up high and dry, whilst its yankee sail- 
ors turn landsmen and chop wood fer. next season. 


ham, or the quadruped on which ham groweth in its quick 
state; or grunteth when in its hungry: state, (it is said, sir, 
theancients had no docks ; why, sir,the stomachs of one 
tof these animals is a once a perpetual clock and dial- 
plate, affected by neither wiad nor ;aclock strikes, 
and is done with its noise for .an at least, but this 
animal after it has.pitched its pipe; with true swinish ob- 
stinacy, sings counter till breakfast, dinner, or supper, is 
decanted into its pen ; no clocks, sir?.why we know and 
hear by chanticleer or other indubitable signs all the 
changes of the night, and by day or night, the moon, 
stars, and forest tell all the hours while all its inhabi- 
tants cry cupboard ;; groweth and. thriveth here we say 
in considerable perfection, and is capitally cured to our 
experimental knowledge. The vast.shores of Vermont on 
this side, and towns inland, pour their various produce, 
live stock, dead stock, and lumber, through the pass of the 
rocks at Whitehall, formerly Skeensbogqugh, into the lap 


But whence, sir, the ham? Shore-ham ? To be sure, sir, : 


We however sir, have crowded enough for ove sitting ; 
if it pleaseth thee not, neither doth it us, and freely use 
the pruning-knife, if theu couldst exercise this fi on 
our sanguinary cadaverous limb we could have it in our 
heart to cry out, * 

Lay on Macduff 
And darn'd be he that cries enough. 
Yours, &e. 
Jox Burger. 





[Translated for the New England Galazy. | 
THE MAIDEN’S SORROW. 
From Schiller. 

The massy clouds are dark, 

Andthe forest branches roar ; 
While a maiden weeps and sighs \ 

On the solitary shore ; 
The deep rolls proud in its restless om 

_ And its waters are dark with the shadow of night. 


‘The: world is but a desert, 
And my quiet heart is dead ; 
Not a gleam of sunshine on my path, 
For joy and hope are fled. 
1 have quaffed the goblet of life and love, 
And long to go to my rest above!’ 


But thy bitter tears are shed, 


‘The chariot wheels of Merins have rell'd o'er me,” 
Hie horece’ hoofs have trampled me in triumph ; 
T have attained that terrible consammation 
My boul could stand aloof, and from on high, 
Look down upoa the ruins of my bedy, 
Smiling in apathy: I feel no loager ; 

I challenge Rome to give another pang. 
Gods! how he smil’d, when he beheld me pause 
Before his car, and ecow! upon the meb ; 
‘The curse of Reme was burning on my lip, 
And I hed gnawed my chain, end herted it at then, 
But that I knew he would have smil'd agaia. 
A king! and led before the gaudy Maries, 
Before those shouting mastere ef the werld, 
As if I had boon conquer’d ; while each strest, 
Each peopled wall, and each insulting window, 
Peal’d forth their brawling triumph o'er my heed. 
Oh, for a lion from thy woods, Nemidie !— 
Or had I, in that moment of disgrace, 
Enjoy’d the freedom but of yonder slave, 

I would have made my monument ia Reme. 
Yet am I not that fool, that Remen feel 

To think disgrace entombe the hero's sdul,— 
For ever dampe his fires, and dims his glories, 
' That no bright lautel ean adorn his brow 
That once has bowed.’ 


The same boldness of thought and viget ot 
| are evident throughout, and I wish the limits of 
wodld permit the insertion of the whole of it. 

At the usual period he obtained a scholarship, 
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Just before that session of closed, one of the| are ascarce article in our old bushel basket and lank, lean, | of the city of New York by meansiof the northern canal, And thy.sighs are heaved ia vain ; highest honor. A new theatre of literaty honet wal 
ooeen. een tune ~- saslena tin Gat on empty, well-patched but starved fob. What blustering | and, ifthou hast thy rail-road, thou mayest hereafter eat|: For sorrow may not wake to life ed to him, at the commencement of the same yeer,' 
rangements had been made fo have the next autumn, in| Qraror sit, or strutting, swelling cock-turkey scribbler | & rasher from Canada or lake George. - ‘ ‘The slumberer ! his geatus for composition ia prose aud verse and Bi 

New. . » sit, ” ‘ , egain! 
Dabeainen oa —— scz-| with red gille, coclico nose-appeniiants and ear-rings to| ' But sir whence this ham? At Billerica.we smoke the| For the spirit of joy to thy Father pray rel powers of ordtorical excellence had more aengit{ : 
sary to form asystem of Government for the Northern match, a coxcomb in grain as well as name, puffing, | article up chimney; but every generation groweth wiser He will pour on thy path the glory of day. for exercise and cultivation. In the Historical § 
Gentes, dng ay.’ Hamilton, of New-York, had] tossing, traversing, and fanfaronading’ at the threshold of | and wiser, and during our present journey, catching a which he was now admitted a member, they were ¢ 
onset attend 


his florid discourse, ever keepeth the word of promise,— | bird's-eye view in our transit past rocks, hills, and dales, But, shed the bitter tear, aged and expanded by the stimulus of generous ¢ 


smost s in,my power to collect the opinions| keepeth, we say, sir, either his wind or. his:wisdom to the | rivers, runs, and falls, houses, barns, trees, ‘and burnt Trough Ge enanien to sais tion and by constant mental collision with the mest 
_ of well informed leading federalists in New-Hampshire,| end thereof? and shall we, the shade of a shade, the soul | stumps, we ‘have noticed a little brick building standing And sorrow—though thou may'st not wake plished and enlightened of his fellow students. 
_ upon the subject. I found some in favor of the measure, 


The slumberer again ; 
For a breaking heart may find relief, 
And a soothing joy, in a holy grief. 


Washing Linen.—A man's morals are said to be infu- 
enced very much by the state of his stemach ; for who 
would ever think of expecting a noble, and generous, or, 
much more, an heroical act, of a man whose powers of 
digestion were laboring under aa unconquerable mass of 
salted codfish and butter, or half-boiled cabbage and tur-. 
nips, with a mixture of pickled cucumbers? But the sto- 
mach is only a part of the interior skin, the exterior part. 
of which is liable to annoyances from the enemies of good 
morals and manners, one of which is ill-cleansed linen.—. 
It is posstble, then, that I may render an important service. 
‘to the community by noticing the manner of washing at 
Xalapa or Jalapa, a town neag Vera Crus, in Mexico, 
from which Mr Bullock says, the name of the well known 
drug julap is derived, though Doctor Johnson derives it 
from the Arabick, and introduces the word julapium, 
which he calls ‘low Latin,’ as one of the links by which it 
is drawa into English, all which I leave to the etymolo- 
gists, and return to my subject, the washing of linen at 
this town of Jalapa, respecting which Mr Bullock says, and 
I think the better of him for the remark, ‘I never saw linen 
leok so well!’ The process of washing is thus described : 
‘Near one of the entrances to the town is a fountain of pure 
water, supplying a public wash-house, in which 144 per- 
sons can be employed. Each laundress is supplied with a 
constant stream from this fountain, conveyed in pipes to 
the stone vessel in which the linen is first soaked,—added 
to this is a flat stone on which they wash, and this consti- 
tutes the whole apparatus. The operation is performed 
with cold water and soap, and the linen is rubbed by the 
hand as with our own washerwomen, that is, those who do 
not use a washing, or wearing-out clothes machine. The 
women have also by them a cut lemon, with which they 
occasionally rub the clothes.’ D. 


as it were of a dark-lantern, be held to our bargain ?— | alone in the garden or fields, as solitary as the lodge in 
Leasing-making by implication in spopting matters, scrib- | Solomen’s garden of cucumbers. Speakiag of New Eng- 
bliag matters, gains actual possession and becomes nine | land stumps, standing off in bold relief in the prospect, 
points of the law after a short lapse of time, black, lonely and solitary, like the black population on 
‘Plucks justice by the nose, and quite athwart southern shores, six, seven or even: ten feet above the sur- 
Goss all decorum ;? face of the ground, similar and.in life numbers and size 

every pretender and politician Neth by inference; commit . | with the basaltic pillars at the Giant's Causeway in Ire- 
a with impunity by hanging out his eg land, or those at Fingal’s cave at Staffa; the monstrous 
bunting and showing Sight under false colours,.and the | trees to which these stumps are but the pedestals seem, 
latter end of his commonwealth, if it peaceably forgetteth | sir, at first sight to have been felled in those days when 
the beginning, by imprescriptible prescription becometh | there were giants on the earth. A yankee cuts a tree ia a 
crowner’s-quest law by sufferance. Was't not so sir with | Workmanlike manner below the height of his own knees 
the treasens, the manifold treasons of the Hartford Con- | ‘w° thirds off, some dozen or lialf'a hundred trees in a 
vention, and any other capital hoax sufficiently contempti- | "2ge, and then, like a boy's file of-bricks, levels the grove 
ble to need such serious refutation? Assert, sir, if thou | it bowling-alley fashion, and'not only in: metry meod but 
darest, in the state of New York, where ourself have been | © the manifest ‘saving of considerable labor. But the 
peregrinating, that the lion and the unicorn were not hung | beight of the stumps we refer to, ‘of boundless extent 
up in the state-hall of the land of onions, conjoined with | through every part, whereio and wherewith these Anaks and 
pumpkins, and if thou escapest a predestinated bloody | Anakims may anciently have played nive-pins, are much 
coxcomb or being winged on the boundary line, it will be | bigher than a yankee’s head, even if o’ertopping O'Brien 
because thy grey hairs, ifthou hast any, like our hoary the Irish giant, or Colebrand-the Danish Goliath, slain by 
locks, were thy only protection. We are now in another | SXY of Warwick; their shanks alone must have been 
parish, although the lake at this place is but a few rods | ‘ler than a ten- , the helve of their hatchets in bulk 
wide, but we have taken our resolution with regard toour | *"4 length have éxceeded a weaver's beam; men of fifty 
religious belief and political creed, that if, against our feet stature who would have stood a tug with any mam- 
will, we again sojourn among the Yorkers, we will peace- moth whose bones we have with us to this day, mammifer- 
ahly consent in the one case to be damned for the sake of |, herbiferous, or carniverons, that could have been 
peace and quiet, for the goal of a few long phizses (their brought to the brush with them. The aforesaid mammoths, 
hearts the Lord is best acquainted with, and we sufficient- | &., like Macbeth, could not fec! solicitous to die by falling 
ly,) and in the other case doubt truth to be a liar, and go | 09 their own grinders or dorsal teeth, or to kill each other, 
the whole hog, by allowing that king George was in the as dog will not eat dog, itis out of the nature of tl.ings ; 
chair, and the devil himself was appointed (in the lan- | but,if we suppose sir, every why having its concomitant 
* guage of one of our chums at this place) perpetual scraich | Wherefore, that these giants of the stumps had a grand 
or scratchelary, having the required length and strength of royal game of hunting round about the salt licks where 
claw or paw, and his bat-like porcupine-formed wings fur- | these gigantic mammifergus bones are found inhumed, 
nishing pen, ink, and sealing-wax for the nonce, the ink, circumicribing a circle of some three or four hundred 
jet black, oozing in perpetual flow from the ever-pointed | leagues, with their ten-league boots, letting the smaller 
pen or pan or pin-feathers. beasts, such as buffaloes, elks, and moose deer slip through 
But to return to our promises ; we assure thee, sir, we | their legs as unworthy their notice, the enigma of the ex- 
are totally unprepared for such consummation, however | tinction of the mammoths is at once solved. New wonders, 
devoutly to be wished by us, and we were premature in | sir, are coming to light daily, and nightly now that your 
promises, if such have been their scape and interpretation. | streets are lighted by gas, and these dead or live Gogs or 
A man's words like Mazeppa’s wild ho;se, commonly | Magogs may have their turn next, be brought to light and 
carries him the Lord knows where, certainly much farther | throw more light on the subject. A blow from one of the 
than he intended, ninety-nine times out of a hundred ; and | Roman emperors (Maximian, we believe) would fell an ox, 
one must be allowed, dissimilar to the man of honour or | whenever he was emulous of dressing his own saddle or 
duellist, to swallow our words, as we are not in the hu- | quarter of bullock; and@ ‘smashing blow’ from one of 
mour or vein, leisure, health or ability to stand by them ; | these two-fisted men of tue stump on an uoresisting mam- 
it-was never intended we should be trod down to a steed | moth who was nothing more, probably, sir, than a large 
or horse-block, like lord Byron's calprit aforesaid, and | 0x, of some 44 or 50,000 weight, of ruminating qualiéca- 
ride to the d—1 a horseback. For a month or two one of | tions, and peaceable manners, especially a blow from his 


obtained medals. for oratory, and fore : 
prose and verse.; and was early appeiated to the he 
ble office of, opening the sessions, by a specch 
chair.. The main object of the addvees, i: 
unfold the advantage resulting from the 
expatiate at large upew its theee tending 
history, poetry and oratory. His specsh was 
with tbe highest applause and the. geld medal wal 
ed to him by unanimous ecclamatioa ! . 
‘This speech, says his Biogmapher, seems never' 
been written out-fairly ;-but same fragments of | 
been preserved.’ From these trgnieine a 
follew. 

“She (the Historical Society) sends. her 
to recal the wavering and disaffected to their af ~~ 
by displaying the beauties of her 
may-not desert the station for which seture aad of 
have designed you; thet you should not dere te 

a nation's hope, which looks to you for the gudl 
her laws and the champioags ef her: pelisical 
that you should not preseme to neglect the 
God, who demands from among ‘you the 
chureh ; that a portion of miad,—a mass. of 
intellect, may issue from these walls, and 
land ; and that, at length, after a ‘glorious canter 
lightened aud diffusive utility, you may reties oil 
Som ten part 70 hese eetnd, Aaa aa 
terity to imitate your example. are 
which you are now invited, from low 
gratification ’ 


O. 





had that meeting ; 
project was not, and would ot be abandoned. 

I owe it to you, as well.as myself, ei cael, 
oy peng fe > ae gpg of 1803 — 
1804 myself avor of 1g a separate Gov- 
pevendnay oy 3 and wrote several confidential 


Ler 


CELE E RE 


. ment in the Northern States. 
You are at liberty to make such use of this communica- 
Gen 00 pee ener 
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— 
WILLIAM PLUMER. 
This then brings us out into daylight. Mr Adams says 
the project was that of leading federalists, who had the 
management of the Massachusetts Legislature. Mr. 
Plumer, the unparalled, and ever to be unparalled histo- 
rian of America, tells on what occasion, and where the 
plot was hatched, and by whom. Now if we suppose that 
the Legislature of this state was managed by those belong- 
ing to the Commonwealth, and not by New-Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, or Vermont people, the whole 
thing is brought into a very narrow compass. We have 
only te sce who were our members of Congress at the 
time, and they were as follows :—Timothy Pickering and 
John Q. Adams in the Senate, both Federal : in the House, 
Wm Eastis, Jacob Crowningshield, J. B. Varaum, P. Bish- 
op, T. J. Skinner, Eben. Seaver, Richard Cutts, Phineas 
Bruce, democratic—and Samuel Thacher, Seth Hastings, 
Rev Dre Cutler, Wm Stedman, Col Wadsworth, Cel. T. 
Dwight, Nahum Mitchell, Lemuel Williams, Rev Mr Tag- 
gart, federalists. 
: . What an appalling company of Robespierres, and Dan- 
tons, and Ravillacs is here, including, among the others, 
- ‘two Doctors of Divinity. Thus ends the second act. The 
danger to the old states, especially the-eastern, from the 
:: ‘acquisition of Lousiana, was first talked over, and then 
blew over. Itdid not amount to so much as a ‘tempest in 


> 


« r. 
(Nature has decreed that ltnghsstion shal 
friends and fortune have forsaken us ; say, 1S 
noblest of our faculties is fled) not madness it 
quench that loveliest one: and well did the os 
attest his conviction that the Muse weuld net eB 
afflicted votaries, when amid the horrors of shig 
poet stood naked over the’ruins of his 
‘I have lost nothing.’ Yet ‘once he hed 


fen 





REV. CHARLES WOLFE. 
To the Editors of the Galaxy— 

Having been favored with the perusal of the life of the 
distinguished individual whose name stands at the head of 
this article ; [ have thought that a brief notice of some of 
the prominent traits of his character would not be unin- 
teresting to some of your readers. And the more espe- 
cially when it is known that it is to his genius the lovers 
of fine poetry are indebted for those beautiful lines on the 
burial of Sir John Moore, beginning— 

‘Not a drum was heard, nor « funeral note, 
As his cerse to the rampart we burried.’ 


fling him in mid-ocean, and one single 
the wilderness of waters, might be his 
there the Muse would follow ; she would oa 
topmost crag, and place all the grandeur of Gif 
beneath his dominion,—the riches of the 


‘And all the dread magnificence of heaves.’ : 
He would exalt in the terrors of the deep, 





. rious converse with the genius of the gee 
a@ tea-pot. thy printer's devils sir, could not decipher our hieroglyph- | hatchet, would make ‘terrible works in the Jersies,’ where Charles Wolfe was bora in the city of Dublin, 14th of | desolation that surrounded him woold miaister @ 
ics, and we took it for granted that there was an end of we believe a skeleton or part of a skeleton hasbeen found,| December, 1791. ‘The family from which he was de- cures, and add a fearfal enthusiasm to bis oust 
& JOURNEY TO BOSTON IN 1775; us, when finally we found a piece of ourself wrapped round |and probably hence the origin of the proverb. Thou| scended has not been undistinguished.’ It was.signalized| Nor, to these alone o . 
An bistesien}sagical L-alliterative Romance of my own) . sound of butter instead of a cabbage leaf in fair round ve 


may’st ask sir, who killed these giants of the stump, and 


* times 5 ade seek eticteaaines et aemas through the military achievements of the illustrious here 
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' f the: but, while he seemed chained oy annare wo Os 
and Orator of Resnoke. By an Octogenarian. print. We do not always have an opportunity of borrow- how came their race extinct ? We can’t say, really, sir;| of Quebec, and at the Irish bar, especially in the persen of which he sat, his soul might be wandering : : 
ing thy paper end viewing ourself, and when we do, we are | may be, they despised eating aught but mammoth as be-| the much lamented Lord Kilwarden, one of the same fam- | wild and Jusuriast as the fancy thet gare hee 
EETVER 5. not wholly acquainted with our own image and superscrip- | neath their dignity ; a hing of Spain is said to have been| ily who was elevated to the dignity of the judicial bench. which Philosophy was never destined 0 Eat 
‘Beatley hie mouth with classic flattery opes, tion, because thy imps misconstrue our Arabic or Egyp- | burnt alive, because it was unbecoming his dignity to} At an early age the subject of the memoir lost his father; | even Poetry, till then, had explored. ri 
And the puff" orator <i te tian most outrageously. We mention this not by way of | draw back his chair; many 8 warrant for an auto de fe| not leng after whose death the family removed to Eng- Read Ge Manetmebabaene in? 
Peareadtecandipninantomana sive. reproach, but as an apology for any seeming anachronisms | had probebly received his signatare against heretical dogs| land, and Charles ‘was seat to a school im Bath, in the| dreary solitude into which he may be dd Me 
Falstag. Master Shallow, I owe thee a thousand pound. or incongruities in us, especially when we know not what | who prayed or preached a word or two different from the| year 1901. Here his education was interrupted by ill wreck upon an ungrateful world, where the WwW 
Shel. Ay, marry, Sir John ; which 1 beseech you to let me have unintentional, unhouselled, unannealed trespasses thou | catholic creed »and in a like pious attempt to follow darl- health, and for the period of twelve months he was kept isolated in the midst of mankiad.’ was 
heme with me. , pattest into our mouth when our back Pegtes en8-oe ing prejudices in etiquette as in religion the forestick or] at home. Upon his recovery he was placed under the siciiaall calls 
Fal. That can hardly be, master Shallow.—Shek. never the wiser. backlog took it into its head to fellow suit and make an| tuition of Doctor Evans, of Salisbury, where he remained Puoresson Lestiz asp Cartas 2 
Suonzuan, (Vermont,) 1829. The transfer of editorial labours inlet in | auto de fe and eat the eater or burn the burner. Food be-| until 1806, and was sooe after sent a boarder to Winches- ropean Professor (Leslie) has come to Cap toul: 
Mir Eéieee—lin nenestesinn setth our promise, we ugh, thy Galaxy, as well as in the government of the federal | coming scaree, they may have come to loggerheadsamong| ter school. There he soon became distinguished by his | conclusion, that the Globe on’ which #8 gear 
we candidly grant, to have pested, legered, made out,and| national Galazy,aliaslIncle Sam's concerns ; whilst greater | themselves, or were starved to death in a hard winter, or| great proGciency in classical knowledge, and by his early | crust or shcll—and that to prevent ies mg” wher 
rendered in to thee our debtor or debtee the ackeount cur-| stars sir, were ‘shooting madly from their spheres,’ pre- | pursued the old mammoth bull who is said to have shaken powers of Latin and Greek versification and displayed the | must be filed with something thet has & wo . Pht 
rent of our old journey,—passed receipts with the fag-end| sented a fair opportunity for change to ourself ;—to die | of, with his horns for condactors or non-conductors, seve-| dawnings of a genius which promised to set him amidst | power—that there is but one sabstnace otic! 
of 1828,—years run away, sir, unlike the blood in our ald] asy as the Irishman says in the play, ral claps of lightning which successively struck his antlers,| the brilliant constellation of poets which adorns the liter- cessary elasticity and that substance is ight. © * 
veins or the locomotive movements of our old pouey, per- ‘Ban, ban, ba—Caliben, till he finally got rid of them by bounding over the Mis-| ature of the present age. a most delightfel place of this interior “7 
ceptibly faster and faster, sir, as we arrive at the end of Has got anew master—got « new maa.’ sissippi and the great lakes, where the Indians say It is said of him that ‘he never received even a slight thet it contains high! in its most ¢ ane 
our long journey of life,—we ought to have given thee, we We were specially moved, partly by inveterate lasiness, | he is still alive; ifso, you may depend upon it, sir, that 


punishment or reprimand at aay school to which he ever 





ing with intense refaigence. 
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the  . 
of the 29th of. of March last. ad 


ich bad advertised t 
‘Ja this aceon a 4 J ege mire ~ - printing, the Hon. | he write, and what part 
before a seal was broken, RU q 
hould given the Boston States- | might be towards the last. [I wanted to get it in a right 
that sropteslawere not more than Sve sha and asked him if it was right. 
at their 


Casirensn, ‘Mr Keyes, proposed, 
that the 
hundred 


; more nor less than 
re 


The trial upon this 


whoee report we give our readers a very 


‘estimony, at the Sanne 
vine ie eis vciity to read the whole report. 


con in relation to the State printing took opinion was asked, though I concurred i@ the discussion. 
secay anager discussed in | I thought the committee was unanimous. Mr Keyes was 
ihe argument and the one to which the mest material part not'in the réom more than twenty minutes.’ © 

? 


Journal was true. The committee of accounts ‘were | pleting the pay-roll. I asked how far they liad gone upon 
en Concord, and Ellis of Dedham, of the the subject of state printing, and was ‘inf the only 
"and Messrs Palfray of Salem, Robbins of Ply- | question was between the proposals of True and Greene, 
Senate, 4 


mouth, ned Perkins of Becket, of the house. 


states in substance, that Mr Keyes obtained | that Dutton and Wentworth's were lower by 5 or $600.— 
Mr Palfrey about the middie of the session. Conver- I understood the committee were in favor of them, and 
eseeay, et the committee several times before he | wrote ‘accepted’ on the back ofthem. At this time aoth- 
sate er the printing. He was sure that Mr | ing was said of any preference by any one of the cowmiit- 
toate tnd at these conversations, Much praise | tee. 
Le ee Mr Elis and Keyes on Tree and Greene. | committee at this time only fifteen or twenty minutes.’— 
Tee re ey cae printers ought to have the contract if | The business was placed on the ground that the commit- 
ey onan any. Mr Keyes expressed | tee were to adhere to the order and adopt the lowest 
nla inet the principle of euderbidding. ‘On-the| terms.’ ‘1 never proposed to give them [True and Greene] 
ee ion Mr Keyes, being with the commit- | a preference of $500, at, or before, or after the time speci- 
dast day down from Concord, made some | fied, and I never heard such a proposition made by any 
aderbidding, thought it was derogatory | other person at any time.’ 

ressathe Osean wo neoutg® this system of ander- 
to iae ea Me Robbies then said, for one, he should not be | about the first of April last I asked Mr Robbins whether| 
“uae té change the printers unless the commonwealth | it was a fact that Mr Keyes did wish to give a preference 
willing by the change, upen which Mr Keyes to True and Greene. He said that there was a wish in 
said ‘gor should I.’ Mr Perkins said this would be against | the committee, and on the part of Mr Keyes, to give a 
vaty principle of the order [of the General Court di- | preference of $500 or thereabonts to that firm ; giving as 
on this committee to accept the lowest terms} He, | a reason that they had been at great expense in purchas- 
Mr Palftay, (Mr P. is a printer) having then showed by & | ing types and had been prompt and faithful in their work. 
of the proposals, that those of Dutton and |] had another conversation with Me Robbins on the Friday 
Westworth were lower by $1000 or more, the contract was previous to the election of Governor. I asked him again 


tee; having jest come 


bidding. 
could'save $500 


Mr Perkins, another member of the committee, stated in True and Greene. He said he did ; or about that sum; 
sebstance that there were coaversations about the printing he would not say whether it was that sum, or a little more 
before Mr Keyes went away. Mr Keyes said the work | of a little less. I remember it distinctly, because it struck 
had been done‘well and cheaply. After Mr Keyes came |.me with great surprise,’ icc. 
” yack, sind when the subject was in discussion in che com- 

mittee, Me Keyes pat his finger on this, and this, and this | says that Mr Robbins being at his office, he, Mr Danforth, 
item, wd said they were lower in True & Greene's pro: |‘read the supposed libel in the Journal, until he came to 

aals There was a proposition from Mr Robbins to give | what was said about the $500, and then asked Mr Robbins 
$500 in preference to True & Greene. Does. not know | ifit was true. Mr Robbins replied that he was in favor 
whether’ Mr Keyes was present when the propesition of| of a preference, but he did not know whether it was more 
$500 was mode: He migtt be or might not. Such con-| or less than that sum. Witness asked him if Mr Keyes 


versations were hdd several times. ° 


thought we were unanimous.’ 


‘Fletcher.—Did you write it ? 
Witness.—Yes ; 1 wrote it. 
Fletcher.—Where did you write it ?. 
Wituess.—In Bo at Earle's. 


in the 

Jearaal. Iwrote my piece without any influence 
Fletcher. —W; 
there was ia the Journal? 
some time. He came to my house. 
Fletcher.—When was that? 
roma bring ! 

—Did he not bring the paper with him ? 
Witness.—No. 4 
Fletcher —Nor tell you what it was? 
Witness.—No. a 
Fletcher —Nor that he was attacked? ° 


and the Commercial Gazette 


ie? And you agreed to write something to meet 


— Wiess.—1 to meet it if there thing | Mr Child. 
Wreng. Tenld tie Twos met fee of cgpeuinn in Oe 


Bewepapers, still | was ready. ‘ 


Fletcher —Where did you agree that you would write 


Something to meet it ? 
Witness.—I told him I should be at Earle’s. 
Fletcher. -—Did you and he agree to meet there : 


Fletcher —Diid you to go there ? 
Witeess.—1 told him should be there. 
Witness.—I understood that he 

Fletc —Then you would be there. 


tobe there; but both of'yoe did not - ponent conversing with my aunt Katy upon her favorite topics of 


Wane a ay ye 
Pletcher — Ani went there. ’ 
Wianes.—Yes, you wrote your piece there ? 


es Mr Keyes with you? 
Was present, said there 


Earle's, but witness “ 
, Fincher. Di Bae apna cecaiocs his name. 
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for mearty a year against 
Souraal,én account | ed it to him and asked if it was right. 


doliarshigher then any a proposal to give $500 it shaped right ? 


indictment has recently taken place nb 

reported by Jobn W. Whitman, Esq. from | said, ‘I never heard of any proposition to give $600, or 
ood tn tome meagre abstract of | any other particular sum to one printer more than anoth- 
time recommending to those/er.’ Mr R. goes on'to statethat == = * 


Mr Ellis stated, among other facts, that Mr Keyes came | assent to it.’ 
into the committee room on the morning of ‘Saturday the | — 
9th, and sid be was going to Concord—would retura on | fice in 
Seterday if bis business‘ would permit. Col. Heyt was an 
placed of the Committee ia his room. The subject of | HOPS J 

q was mentioned a number of times: before Mr | subject, Mr Robbins stated to me that Mr Palfray had said 
Keyes’ tetura, but nothing was decided. On. Saturday, | in the committee that True and Greene's terms were as 
pay-roll. Mr Keyes left the room fot a few minutes and 
then reteredl snd tsok the chair. Col. Hoy? ted the com- said, that there ws piste dieon a me 

took the proposals—said there were was vor of Dutten 
em Oe a *s higher than True & and Wentworth’s proposals, and they were therefore ac- 
Greene's. Mr Palfray said there were some of True & 
- Geeees's MyRer than Duttoe & Wenworth's—they would | ernor 

Le tive or sit hundred dollars higher, ‘I never heard of asked Wim if he had seen the publication ia the Massachu- 
the $1100 watil long afterwards.’ Mr Keyes then said it throurh the we 
was right, and put the question first to Mr Palfray, then in that way. 
to Mr Rebbias, then to Mr Perkins. [ remember where | true? at entre tye 9 naar as it con- 
they sat Toey vat on each side of me.’ Henever heard | TOOh sie committee had decided wpon « preference to 
ef each a proposition as giving True & Greene a prefer| ‘Troe and Greene of $500, witholit his ote. He ) 
ence of $600! Mr Keyes than said ‘we adopt. Dutton & | was of opinion that such a pre 
Wentworth.” ‘I thought’ continues Mr Ellis, ‘we ‘were them, for they had been at great previous expense in mak- 
unanimous. The- question was never put to me, but J ing preparations and arrangements. 


ernment, repeated the hisfory'of the proceedings in the 

A hapd.bdill, one that was circulated last. spring, just Chauhitice wearly as before, and stated that he was misun- 
before the Middlesex election, being exhibited, the follow-| derstood by the gentleman 'who had understood him to 
to 


was Mr Keyes when be told you that | Palteay had said, that if True and Greene's terms were as 
; he came to Dedham, and staid |‘ 


Wane Ne" "it mes the Céunmittee, ‘The | *iilar readons. I never before heard from him any thing 
Comminns bad bes nee ays sno na apr ag about their responsibility as a ground of preference.’ 


he agree to be there at the same time ? 


€s, he was there some of the time, he was in door ; before she opened it, a second rap louder than the 
ee atatateter oy, other person | tend her in the mame of the saints. I snapped the ashes 
ee see the person again he should know him. He | from my cigar, gave a puff, but ere I arose from my chair 

introduced to witness at witness's house, and was at | in came Miss Dolly Hatchway, her hair waving upon her 


es see the piece when you wrate 


own recollec- | whom her tather had brought up from a child, came in cry- 
or was shaped | ing out, O, massa, massa, de debil in de house, he dribe 
facts and nothing | Mitee Hatchway an ebry one de folks away, ebry where, 












To this there was no answer. . 

Fletcher.—Now, sir, please totell me what partof your 
statement was dictated by Mr Keyes. 

Witness.—1 dop't know. | writa little and then show- 


Fletcher.—Did Mr Keyes write none of it? * 
* Witness.—1 don’t know but he writ alittle. He might! 
write a sentence towards the last of it. ; 
Fletcher.—Take the ; pa and say, what part did 
id you write? 
Witnese.—Took the piece ; I don't Know'as I.can tell, it 


letcher.—What did youdo with it when youhad got 


Witness —I carried it to the Patriot Office, and I sent 
one to the Lowel Journal.’ eo. 


Mr Robbins, of Mymouth, a member of the committee 
‘There was no vote taken. I don’t remember that my 
Mr Keyes. *When I arrived, the comntittee were com- 


and Dutton and Wentworth. I come to the concluzion, 


No sum of preference was named. 1 was with the 


John Thomas, Esq. of Plymouth, said in substance; 


| if Mr Keyes did wish to give a preference of $500 to 


Allen Danforth, publisher of the Plymouth Memorial, 


+] was in favor of it, Mr Roberts replied that Mr Keyes did 


ee ee I never did state either to Mr Danforth, 
Mr Warren, Mr Loud, or Mr Thomas, as they have tes- 
Mr Thomas, called again by defendant's counsel. 

I never heard'from Mr Robbins before, the explanation 
which he naw gives of the grounds of preference. I al- 
— understood him to say that True and Greene were 
-| to be preferred, because they had been at great expense 
in preparation, and had done the work well, and other 


The jury, after Mr Justice Morton had in his charge 
Commented upon the testimony, found a verdict against 


- A newtrial has been moved for. We have stated the 
miost material part of the evidence, as far as it was appli- 
cable to the principal question in the case; but refrain 
_| from going into particular comments, leaving our readers 
to make up a verdict each one for himself. 





‘THE HAUNTED HOUSE AT THE NORTH-END.’ 
A true Story. 
In the year 1700,—one night as I sat smoking and 


Death's heads and marrow bones, gout, fever, rheuma- 
tism, hop-goblins, nightmares, and Moll Pitcher, we were 
alarmed by a loud rap upon the door. It was ‘the still 
hour of night when church yards yawn.’ She went to the 


Girst struck her with such terror that she begged me to at- 


shoulders like candles ten to the pound, her eyes protruding 
like those of a lobster, while her mouth resembled by its 
extension, the opened jaws of adying quohog. Mercy on 
us Dolly, said my aunt, what's the matter? Dolly gave a 


biog 1 a shriek and fell senseless upon the floor ; wesprang to her|_ 


assistante, and immediately raised her upon a chair, and 
after some minutes, with the assistance of Aunt Katy's blue 
smelling bottle, which kind soul, she always keeps by her, 
resusitated the lady ; but ere she could answer our intero- 
gations,old Mingo, ablack, that lived in Dolly's family, and 


Oh ! massa, said Mingo, turning his block of ebony wpon its 
pivot as if to view some ghost, what sal poor Nig do?— 
Shieer my timbers said I, Mingo what are you about now 
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Oh dear massa, said he, we hal. such.@ Ste to night in de 
cellar, he grind um cofice all nit long. Pidu’t I tell you 
so, said my “Autt Katy, often times, that, that house was 
haunted. Ye, indeed yeu did, Lreplied,and when | used to 
go to old Jonny Tilestda's, niany stores han * Sam Jones, 
Bill Starkweather and myself let sitp through he windows. 
It was then the receptacle of dead cats and dog.', and the 
terror of the neighborhood ; it was indeed then tenanted 
by sprites. But Mmgo said I, times have altered, super- 
stition is on the wane, jut on a stif’ upper lip, (the quan- 
tum sufficit of this part ef his phis I had no reason t 0 ob- 
ject to) and follow me’; we will leave Dolly in the arn of 
Katy and see what sort of a devil you Hiave to-conte.1d 
with. Mingo followed, shivériig, like a catin a snow 
storm. We arrived in a few moments at the door of the 
hauated house, which Miogé, after sevéral unsucessful 
attempts at last succeeded in Unlocking. ‘ We entered and 
found the house vacated, at least by huntan beings, for the 


tenants had fled, leaving the premisé3 to the devil and his || 


imps. We had not long been in tile house before a 
strange noise was heard in the cella. ‘Dete you hab em 
massa, said Mingo. Hush, said l, léC us prepate ourselves 
with a light and we soon shall find the caute of all this 
disturbance. Having struck a light arifl'‘arnting ourselves 
with clubs, we ventured down the cellar ftair-way, but 
after reaching the floor we beard nothing. We approach- 
ed to the coffee-mill which was attached ‘to a post at the 
farther part of the cellar, and saw nothing but the imple- 
ments and other matters generally found in this part of a 
house. I began to mistrust my senses, and observed to 
Mingo, ‘twas nothing but imaginetion. Me to like dat 
gemmen, said Mingo, ‘he debil.’ We ascended to the 
parlour, where in a few moments we heard agaih the same 
noise. Dere you habem agin, said Mingo, and sure 
enough the coffee-mill was going as before, with an unin- 
telligible accompanyment. We again descended, and to 
our surprise and astonishment found all stilt as befdre 
save the grating song of a solitery cricket. We searched 
every place that would seem to admit any object capable 
of producing such strange effects, but as before found 
nothing. I now began to think there must be something 
in it, which our philosophy did not dream of, and was re- 
luctantly obliged to return to my own quarters and report 
to my Aunt Katy and the amiable Miss Dolly the unfruit- 
ful results of our research. There—there, said Aunt Katy, 
heaving a long drawn sigh, like the falling of a pair of 
blacksmith’s bellows—I told you so. She began to faulter, 
her eyes retreated into her crainiom, and she fell upon the 
floor. Dolly and myself raised her up, for Mingo stood 
mute and stiff asen Ethiopian statue. We placed her in 
a chair, but alas! she breathed not. I took the liberty to 


and restored her to animation ; and soon after we retired 
to our respective chambers. The next day the topic of 
conversation was (at the north end) ‘the Haunted 
* Many people from curiosity visited it externally, 
alg yy key “— divers ey ee 

t. At night I again watched with three 
friends with Mingo, we took with us a pack 
of cards to while away the time until the ghost should be- 
gin to kick up a dust. We remained undisturbed until 
nearly twelve, when Mingo, with a trembling voice cried 
out,—Dere = habem agin massa. We listened, and 
surely the mill was going as before; we arose from the: 
table and in a body started for the assault ; two were des- 


in and 
ment tinctured with a little fear e returned, as before 
and after some conversation with our friends ' ad 
come in from the outside as as ourselves, we S 


We wy fix'd ht; "twas dark and 
gloomy—the fell in torrents, and the lightning seemed 
to sever the horizon, while the thunder shook the earth._— 
Hane hed it bis pipe and comsed himeelf in the true Dutch 


of ease and contentment, npon the sofa, where 
forth volumes of smoke, giving no faint resem- 
The battlemen 


t 


blance of a pocket volcano. ts above, 
shook ; and every clap of thunder seemed to add additional 
terror to the scene. ‘This is pe noting to Mosambiqué, de 
dunder is pe much petter den dis, tis pe more piggar as 
dis ia Hatteras,’ says Hans—Yes Hans I observed, but we 
are landsmen now and shrink at past realities. -Hans and 


myself interwove our yarns until the hour of ten, Mi 


Mingo | themselves, ‘better to marry than to bura.’ Some few 


devouring with greedy ears our discourse the while. But 
when we spoke of Gambia I saw the brine run from Min- 
go's scuppers like:a stream down a coal shaft. 1 felt for 
Mingo, and offered as a wiper some of Hans's Dutch 
courage. It had the effect, aud Mingo, honest Mingo, 
forgot all in the gratitude he had instinctively poss > 
for the kindness he received from Capt. Hatchway and 
his family. Just as the clock struck ten a noise was 
heard in the cellar as before, the thunder had died in the 
distance, and the lightning grew dim like the last quiver- 
ing of a candle in the socket ; all was still save the trick- 
ling dropping from the eaves of the house, and a heaven- 
ly freshness entered the room as Hans opened the wia- 
ws for Mingo to observe if any external escape should 
be attempted by the fiend. Hans pulled from his pocket 
a dark lanthorn, lit the lamp, bade me take of my shoes, 
the which he did himself, then arming ourselves with clubs 
he closed the lanthern and ted me to the way. 
I descended into the cellar followed by Hans in silence ; 
the mill continued its revolutions as we approached to- 
wards it in our stockings, until we were within a few 
feet, when it ceased. At this moment Hans cried out, 
Shold mit you!’ and at the same time threw hisclub to- 
wards the spot where he thought the devil was quartered. 
Immediately we heard a loud noise like ing falling 
of greater magnitude than Hans’s club. Hans opened the 
lanthern and we.weat to the mill, and —again found noth- 
ing. ‘Out mit your nonsense,’ said Hans, ‘we'll preak your 
tam Pipes.’ Hans‘ruminated a few moments in sullen si- 
lence, I spoke to him, but ‘twas as' useless to attempt to 
get a word from him, as to obtain oil from a smelt's liver. 
He at last awoke from his reverie, and we walked a few 
paces farther when we found a large stick of wood upon 
the floor which Hans concladed must have made the noise 
which we had aaa _ =e have fallen? was 
our joint conjecture ; the wood was compact io 
lanes as the walls of Troy. ‘Heispe in de root, de 
dible,’ said Hans, taking a pin from his sleeve and prick- 
ing the wick of the lamp, then mounting the pile, he, at 
once, seized the devil by his tail! ‘Come out mit your 
nonshence you infernal hell-kite, I vas dought you peen 
eer mit your rusticks, I'll drow you tudder side of sun set,’ 
exclaimed Hans, rather audibly. The devil not being ac- 
customed tu have this honourable member of his system 
handled so roughly, took the liberty, after disi i 

Hans of his lanthern to give him a very loving embrace. 
‘Lights, lights, mine friends, come eer mit em, pe got de 
-cat in mine arms, iah, Mingo, vat in name of 

all dat is goot has peen got yeu, bellowed out Hans. | 
endeavoured to regain the stait-way, in doing which I fell 
ioto the well-room, or as land sharks call it the drain 
hole, where I certainly should have served an apprentice- 
ship, had not old Mingo come down with a pair of lights 
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» | attic of a boarding heuse. What a bursting open of reser- 





We tonh the monkey up stairs, and never shall | farget 
the expression on Miago's countenauce wheu we eutercd 
the parlour and gave this caricature of man anew latitude. 
The gambols of our vew @id unexpected gyest seemed to 
shake the sce{s from Mingo’s face, aud the involuntary 
smile which exhibited his ivory, reminded me of the by 
gone days when we saw the lightning in the Mosambique 
dance upon our chains and anchors. We made him secure 
and departed. The next morning, per agreement, Hans 
and myself met at,ghe house, where we found Mingo with 
the refugee tenants—old Mrs Hatchway, Dolly, an old 
quiz of a female with one eye and 4 button on oue side of 
her nose as big as a hazelnut, and last, not least, my amia- 
ble and exceedingly curious Auut Katy. Mingo had in- 
formed them that the devi] was in limbo. We led them to 
the room were our geutleman was confined, hut they ad- 
vanced like sea-spiders, one step ahead and two astern.— 
Hans entered, unloosened our prisoner and he soon found 
the way to introduce himself sans ceremonie to the ladies, 
which occasioned no trifling confusion for a few minutes. 
Their fears soon became dissipated on discovering that 
the object had no horus r cloven feet, and that Hans had 
ccised him by the nape the neck. ‘Come here mit you, 
my goot friend ledder lips, and get some coffee,’ seid 
Hans to Mingo ; ‘Ve vil show dees peoples how as dat de 
dible do dees tings.’ Mingo soon obtained some unground 
coffee, and we all followed Hans into the cellar ; Hans 
filled the mill to the brim, Jocko, soon was obliged to 
renew his occupation to the iment of every one, and 
when he relaxed his exertions Hans reminded him with a 
blow from his cudgel, that he had at last obtained a mas- 
ter. The family being satisfied with the discovery of the 
cause of their fear, in resumed their domestic tran- 
quility after obliging Hans to swear that he would keep 
the monkey from the premises. Hans sold the monkey to 
old ‘French John,’ whom every body knew, and with 
whom he lived several years, and it is said that he ‘hick'’d 
the bucket’ the same hour and miaute with his maste:;— 
be that true or false, the monkey now occupies a conspicu- 
ous niche in Greenwood’s Museum, exhibiting the charac- 
ter of a son of St. Crispin. This monkey which was the 
cause of so much terror to the young, and the old, the fair, 
and the foul in the neighborhood, it was ascertained entered 
the cellar th h a broken pane of glass, after escaping 
as is supposed from some vessel, on beard of which he 
was probably taught to grind coffee at the wi bits. 
Miss Dolly is now married and a mother, and the 
same house. The old lady has fong since started 08 hes 
last journey. Mingo's ebony skin is bleached in the earth. 
But my Aunt Katy who is as tough as an incurable corn, 
keeps house for an old bachelor in street. A rem- 
iniscence of that which once gave terror to the soul now 
creates but pleasantry and mirth, and the haunted house 
is now the asylum for the distressed. 
- HEZEKIAH MUSCLE. 
‘ BOSTON PATROL!!! 

‘Dogberry. This is your charge. You shall comprehend all va- 
grom men ; youare to bid any man stand, in the prince’s name. 

Watchman. How if he will not stand? pees 

Dogberry. Why then, take no note of him, but ‘let him go; aud 
presently call the rest of the watch together, and thank God you are 
rid of a knave.’ 








Much Ado About. Nothing, Act Iil. Scene 3. 

A certain political writer has said that ‘it is delightful to 
see how any sudden emergency brings out the latent ener- 
gies ofthe people.’ Methinks that same politician's heart 
would have been tickled with delight had he witnessed the 
stir and bustle in our good city within the last fortnight.— 
This same energy of the people when brought into action 
is much like a trotting elephant,—very grand,—very sub- 
lime, but withal very clumsy. 

It seems that about three weeks ago, a luckless wight of 
ashop-boy in his eagerness to experience that delightful 
sensation which comes over youthful minds, as a certain 
large green curtain rises, left the shop halflocked and a 
roaring fire unraked and unsprinkled, About the same 
time a slatternly cnok diving into the ‘mysteries of Wil- 
liam/ Meister must neéds imitate her mistress, and read 
abed until 3,A.M. While last-not least, a shockheaded 
houseboy wisely followed the economical and experiment- 
ing: spirit of the age and kept hot coalsin a wooden barrel. 

As might naturally be supposed, it was a glorious har- 
vest to the engine-men. ' Night after night, what a rum- 
bling of engines and hose-carts! Apprentices in all the 
pride of No. — badge, thundering down stairs from the 


voirs, groaning of speaking-trumpets, and tinkling of en- 
gime bell, which, frow their intimate resemblance ia tone 
to a‘certain court: bell; made many a thief dream of 
Charlestown Palace, and many ‘a:lawyer start from his 
slumbers, and seize his nightcap fer his green bag. 

Then came surmises and rumours and reperts. Any 
Bostonian can tell how the grub-worm Surmise, gradually 
assumes the gaudy colouring and rapid flight of the but- 


terfly, Report. ' Old crones told of house-breakers and] 


midnight robbers, and hid their thimbles and spectacies:in 
old stockings.’ Little boys stumbled over a long word and 
tried to spell ‘incendiary.’ Next, the knowing ones let 
loose upon us & whole army of State's Prison graduates, 
and lastly, they shook their heads, and unanimously voted, 
that the late Mayor's imprudent boast of a quiet city with 
eighteen watchmen only, had brought all the devil's imps 
ia the Union upon our peaceable quarters. 

At last a lucky expedient was hit wpon to quiet the fears 
of cockloft-residents, who felt sure that in case of fire they 
were too near heaven to escape the flames; and of trembling 
old maids, who in single blessedness were murmuring to 


married gentlemen, whose crusty wives made the street 
infinitely preferable to the bed-chamber, aided and backed 
by a few young bloods, who were delighted with a chance 
of singing ‘I’ve been roaming’ in their father’s faces with 
impunity,—all these caught at the chance, and assuming 
the patriotic, philanthropic, and public spirited title of 
‘VOLUNTEER PATROL, they called upon the ‘Citizens of 
Ward No. ——, disposed to form, &c. a&c. 

Odd's bludgeons and watch-coats ! (as Bob Acres would 
have said,) what a turn-out they soon made of it! Eng- 
lishmen may prate about the times of the Royal Volun- 
teers to resist French invasion, when grocers stuck their 
long cheese knives through their breeches button holes, 
and young farmers plucked all the rodster's tail feathers to 
ornament ‘the nodding casque of war.’ It was all fol-de- 
rol to the Volunteer Patrol of 1829, the stories and adven- 
tures of which will be handed down to children’s children, 
iu Co. with the most notable adventure of Gen. Putnam 
and the wolf. 

First then, came the turn-out and rig-out. Old watch- 
coats and dread-nonghts that had made more than one 
voyage to India, were raked out of their hiding places, and 
we Goubt not, many a moth has inwardly cursed the spirit 
of the age. Then the bludgeons, canes, hockey sticks, 
india-rubbers, caps, capes, straps and comforters! Abel- 
leno, that bugbear of infancy, or Robinson Crusoe, the 
envy of all youthful enterprise, would have hid their di- 
minished heads, when placed beside the more warlike cos- 
tume of a rolunieer patrol man. 

In this medly costume, Deacons turned out, murmuring for 
their self-consolation, ‘In perils by night and perils by 
day ;—in watchings oft, kc.’ Schoolmasters vowed they 
had rather take a flogging, and quoted Juvenal— 

‘at non 

Dectors swallowed extra-antifogmatics, and lawyers 
swore that they were not the proper officers to serve a 
latitael. While old veterans who had cantered over the 
Common during the last war, in all the pride of a militia 
Commission, buckled on their buckskins, and cried, ‘Jupi- 
ter, this seems like actual service ‘* Then came a display 


thias, Eneas and Anchises were all nothing to it. Lusty 
young brothers volunteering to do duty for their consump- 
tive elders. Disinterested boys eager to be substitutes for 
their aged sires ;—aud wives insisting upon an extra tip- 
pet, and strangling their dearies with a bosom friend. 

At last comes the grand catastrophe—the 3d volame— 


of tenderness, affection and devotion. Damon and Py-|. 








———— 


come the manawuverings of the watch-house. Some want- 
ing the first watch, for then there is moonlight, and their 
Courage fails in the dark. Others want the second watch, 
far they are afraid of their own shadows. Some that cry 
‘Who comes there?’ to every corner post ;—and others 
who rud when the maid lets out her beaa at one im the 
morning. Some who stop every tradesman as he returns 
from his shop, and frighten hie iato a miscalculation of 
his week's earnings, by a deep-toned ‘Stand !"—end others 
who follow s advice, to let all ge, and thank 
God, they are rid of a knave. N.N.K 


Mr Hayne's Cress Examination of Mr Southard. Mc 
Haynes, of the Senate, seems to be. urging Mr Secretary 
Southard with interrogatories much after the manner of 
a cross i of a witness in court, ia which the 
counsel puts leading questions. The whele of this enamia- 
ation shows that Mr Hayne haew very little about the 
matter, and we really think that as he is. navy man, he 
ought to have prepased himself better before plunging into 
the affair with such a peremptosy and cotechising syle. 
With an air of knowing perfectly well that money has 
been transferred from-other appropriations te defray the 
expense already incurved to Gt out-the Southera esplorag 
expedition, he asks from whet other appreprieteens such 
transfers have been made.fos this puspese. Mr Southard 
answers very much to the peint, fresenene af alt; nosuch 
transfer had been made, : MaHayue- eoquitted himeslf s0 
wellin the first set of intervogatories, thas he immediately 
made out some new ones." * 

. ———" i 

Fire at Demerara. Not tess than a hundred buildings, 
including stores, warehouses, gc. were destsvyed by the 
fire at Demarara, in December last. 








Jackson Dinners.—Two very aumerously attended pub- 
lic dinners were made on the 4th of March ia this town ia 
celebration of the inauguration ef the president. Que of 
+ the compans isting of. betweee Sve and sic hundred 
dined at Faneuil Hall, which wes tastefally decorated” for 
the occasion. General Lyman presided. The other coa- 
pany dined at the Washington Garden. Mr Roberts pre- 
sided. 





Massachusetts Legislaiure— The: Legislature were very 
industrious in the latter part of their session, and passed 
some important laws. Among the. most important was the 
act in addition to the tax act, whereby machinery in fac- 
tories is no longer exempt from taxation, ministers of the 
gospel, grammar school-masters, ie. and professors of 
of colleges, ixc. are taxed for their petis and property ia 
the same manner as other citizens, and the amount of the 
poll-tax is limited to $1 50. 

The Massachusetts Journal says, ‘. ridiculous story is 
hinted at in some of the papers, and boldly told in others. 
It is, that Mrs Eaton complained that Mrs Calhoun would 
not call upon her, whereupon the General declared that he 
would raise Mrs Eaton to a dignity, which should extort 
from Mrs Calhoun the homage of a call ' ’ 


Stone bed-fellow. A bachelor correspondent of the 
New-York Daily Advertiser, recommends the use of a 
piece of soap-stone, about the size of two bricks, to be 
thoroughly heated, and placed in the bed, which it will 
completely warm, aud retain much of the heat until mora- 
ing. He calls the affair ‘a complete bed-fellow.' 


On our last page is an extract from Mr Abbot's letters 


from Cuba, recently published —which we think our rea- 
ders will find x 
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FAiscetlanies. 
SINGULAR MARRIAGES. 

Lady Lucy Meyrick was by birth the Laly 
Lucy Pitt, daughter to the Earl of Londonderry, 
and sister to the last who bore that title. She was 
of course nearly related to all the great families of 
that name; and losing het parents very early in 
life, was left under the guardianship of an uncle, 
who lived in James-street, Buckingham-gate. This 
house was a most singularly uncouth dismal dwell- 
ing, in appearance very much of the Vanburgh 
style of building ; and the very sight of it would 
justify almost any measure to get out of it. It 
excited every one’s curiosity to ask, What is this 
place ? What can it be for? It had a front of very 
dark heavy brick work; very small windows, 








with sashes immensely thick. In this gay man- dersfield. A gentleman went to a proprietor of 

one of the coaches to take a passage for Manches- 
ter; but owing tothe enormous size of his person, 
he was refused, unless he would consent to be 
taken as lumber, at ninepence per stone, hinting 
at the same time the advantage of being split in 
two. ‘The gentleman was not to be disheartened 
by this disappointment, but adopted the plan of 
sending the ostler of one of the inns to take a place 
fer him, which he did, and in the morning wisely 
took the precaution of fixing himself in the coach 
with the assistance of the bystanders, from whence 
he was not to be removed easily. ‘Thus placed; 
he was taken to his destination. The consequence 
was on his return he was necessitated to adopt a 
similar process, to the no small disappuintment of 


sion, which looked against the blank window side 
of the large house in St. James’s Park, 20 years 
ago Lord Milford’s, but backwards .into a market- 
gardener’s ground, was Lady Lucy Meyrick to re- 
side with her uncle and his daughter, a girl a lit- 
tle older than herself. The young ladies, who 
had formed a strict friendship, were kept under 
great restraint, which they bore as two lively girls 
may be supposed to have done. Their enduran- 
‘ces soon reached the ear of two Westminster 
scholars of one of the Welch families of Meyrick, 
who, in the true spirit of knight-errantry, concert- 
‘ed with them a plan for escaping, which they car- 
ried into effect. Having gone thus far, there was 
nothing for the courteous knights to do, but to 
marry the fair damsels to whom they had render-| ‘ 
ed this essential service ;—and for this’ purpnse| ‘ 
they took them tothe Fleet, or to May-Fair, in 
both which places marriages. were solemnized in| * 
the utmost privacy. Here the two couples pre- 
sented themselves ; a‘baker’s wife attending upon 
the ladies. Lady was then, and to the end| ‘ 
of her life, one of the smallest women I ever saw; 
she was at the same time not more than fourteen 
years of age; and, being in the dress of a child,| * 
the person officiating objected to performing the| J 
ceremony for her. This extraordinary scrupu- 
losity-was distressing ; but her ladyship met it by 
a lively reply—that her cousin might be married 
first, and then lend her her gown, which would 
make her look more womanly ; but I suppose her 
right of precedence was regarded ; for she used to 
say herself that she was at last married in the ba- 
ker’s wife’s gown. Yet even now, if report be 
true, an obstacle intervened ; the young ladies 
turned fickle; not.indeed, on the question ‘to be 
or not to be’ married, but on their choice of part- 
ners; and I was assured that they actually chang- 
ed—Lady Lucy taking to herself, or acquiescing 
in taking, the elder brother. What their next 
step was to have been I know not ; the ladies,who 
had-not been. missed, returned to their place of en- 
durance—the young gentlemen to school, where 
they remained, keeping the secret close. - When 
the schoel next broke up, they went home; and, 
probably, whilst waiting for courage to avow, or 
opportunity to disclose, or accident to betray for 
them the matter, a newly arrived guest fresh from 
London, in reply, perhaps, to the usual question— 
What news from town? reported an odd story of 
two Westminster scholars, names unknown, who 
had (it was said) married two girls in the neigh- 
borhood of the school. ‘The countenances of the 
two lads drew suspicions upon them ; and, confes- 
sion being made, Lady Lucy was fetched to the 
house of her father-in-law. His lady, seeing her 
so very much of a child in appearance, said, on 
receiving her, in a tone of vexation—‘Why, child, 
what can we do with you? Such a baby as you 
are, what can you know ?? With equal humility | 
and frankness Lady Lucy replied—‘t is very 
true, Madam, that I am very young, and very ig- 
norant; but whatever you will teach me 1 will 
learn.’ All the good lady’s prejudice was now 
overcome; and Lady Lucy’s conduct proved the 
sincerity of her submission. She lived seven years 
in Wales under the tuition of her mother-in-law— 
conforming to the manners, tempers, and prejudi- 
‘ces of her new relations.—Miss Hawkins’s Anec- 
dotes. 


The following has been furnished us, says the 
Albany Daily Advertiser, as a true copy from the 
original, supposed to have been written sixty years 
since, by James Mason, a native of Ireland, who 
died at Greenbush, on the 2d inst. aged 106 
years. 

To the Honorable the Commissioners of Ex- 
cise.—The humble petition of Barney O’Blaney, 
Patrick O’Fegan, Carney O’Connor, and Teague 
O'Regan, to be appointed inspectors and survey- 
ors, and over-lookers, vulgarly called excisemen, 
for the county of Cork, its-own self, in the king- 
dom of Ireland. ; 

And whereas, we the aforesaid petitioners will 
both by night and by day, and all night and all 

_ day, and we will come and go, and walk, and ride, 
and take, and bring, and send, fetch, and carry, 
and we will see all, and more than all, and every 
thing and nothing at all, of all such goods and 
commodities as may be, and cannot be liable to 
pay duty; and we the aforesaid petitioners, will 
at all times, and at no times at all, and at times 
past, be present, and be absent, and be backward, 
and be forward, and behind and before, and here 
and there, and every where, and no where at all; 
and we the aforesaid petitioners, will come, and 

‘inform, and give information and notice, duly, 
truly, and honestly, and wisely, according to the 
matter as we know, and by the knowledge of our- 
selves, and for every one of us, and no one at all, 
and we will not cheat the king any more than 
what is now lawfully practised. 
And whereas, we the aforesaid petitioners, as 
we are protestants, and we love the king, and we 
will value him, and we will fight for him, and run 
for him, and run from him, and after him, and be- 
hind him, and before him, and one side of him, and 
tother side of him, to save him, or any of his ac- 
quaintances or relations, as fast, and much faster 
as lies in our power, and dead and alive, as long 
as we live and longer too. Witness our several 
and separate hands in conjunction, one after an- 
other, all together, one and all three of us both 


together. 

i Barney O’Blaney, 
Patrick O’ Fegan, 
Carney O’Connor, 
Teague O’Regan. 








Anecdote of Corpuleace.—Mr B——, of Bath, 
a remarkably large, corpulent, and powerful man, 
wanting to go by the mail, endeavored to secure a 
seat, a short time before it started. Being told it 
was full, he still determined to get admission, and 
opening the door, which no one near him ventur- 


sengers came, the ostler reported that there was a 
gentleman in the coach; he was requested to 
come out; but having drawn up the blind he re- 
mained quiet. 
of the means of making him alight, and a proposal 
to ‘pull him out,’ he let down the blind, and lay- 
ing his enormous hand on the edge of the door, 
asked who would dare to pull him out, drew up 
the blind again, and waiting some time fell asleep. 
About one in the morning he awcke, and calling 
out to know whereabouts he was on the journey, 
he perceived, what was the fact, that, to end the 
altercation with him, the horses had been put to 
another coach, and that he had spent the night at 


the inn door at Bath, where he had taken posses- 
sion of the carriage. 


places, in a chaise, as there was no room beside 


stone 


excelthem. They relate toa worthy distributor of 
stamps in the country, whose size was rather un- 
usual. It was his custom, when contemplating a 


own use. Being called from home hastily on one 
occasion, he sent a Mercury to engage two inside 
places in the 
turned. ‘Well, John, have you taken my two 
places?’ ‘I have taken two, an’ please your ho- 
nor; but they had not two insides empty, so I 
took one inside and one out.’ 
same gentleman actually succeeded in taking two 
inside places; but on going to the vehicle he|ranged in rows over an inclined plane. The 
found two fellow travellers, one on each seat of 
the coach. He remonstrated in vain ; one 
tleman could not ride with his back to the horses, 
nor the other the contrary way. He appealed to plug and husk, but not so tight as to prevent the 
the coach proprietors. Their answer was, ‘Sir, 
you engaged two inside places, and there they are.’ | clined plane, placed like a roof beneath, and run- 
ning into casks below. Negroes returning from 
the field are required to call as they pass, and 
take each a pan of sugar to the purging house, so 
called, till they are all removed. Here we will 
leave the pans for the present, to complete our 
view ofthe mill and boiling house. Passing to 
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Hearing, however, a consultation | or 


co 
ra 
A similar occurrence took place lately at Hud- 


it 
is 


he proprietors, who were compelled to convey 
hree gentlemen, who had previously taken their |a 
his gentleman, who weighs about thirty-six 
:—Wadd’s Comments. 

Good as these anecdotes are, we have one or 
wo in our own remembrance which, we think, 


ourney by the stage, to take two places for his 





mail. The messenger re- 


Another time, the 


The joke, which was premeditated, ended in a 
rump and dozen being exacted from our obese 
traveller, as the consideration for one of the in- 
mates of the coach changing sides.— Lit. Gaz. 





Gluttons of the Ancients. Athenzus tell us, 
there was a woman of Alexandria who could eat 
twelve pounds of solid meat, a still greater weight 
of bread, and who could drink above a gallon of 
wine. Julius Capitolinus states, that the Empe- 
ror Maximin often, in one day, drank off an am- 
phra, a measure somewhat larger than eight Eng- 
lish gallons. The same emperor, he says, could 
demolish forty pounds of meat, a quantity which 
Cordus has increased to sixty. 

Flavius Vopiscus, in his history of Aurelian, 
mentions the delight that emperor received from 
the buffoonery of mummers; and that one of 
them, a certain Phagon, én some occasion ate, in 
the imperial presence, a whole boar, one hundred 
loaves, a wether sheep, and a young porker ; that 
he drank in proportionate enormity, and perform- 
ed his potations ‘through a funnel applied to the 
mouth.’ ‘Infundibulo ario apposito.’ Capitoli- 
nus, in his life of Clodius Albinus, says, that Cor- 
dus charges him with gluttony, (a subject, by the 
way, which it appears that author much affected.) 
The quantity of fruits that emperor is said to have 
devoured exceeds belief. He was wont to eat, 
when hungry, five hundred figs of delicious spe- 
cies which the Greek called Callistruthian, one 
hundred Campanian peaches, ten Ostian mellons, 
and twenty pounds of Lavicanian grapes; to 
which he would occasionally add a hundred bec- 
caficos and four hundred oysters, a performance 
which would puzzle the heroic enterprise that 
glows in Arlington-street, or Whitehall-place.— 
Old Ugaccio Fagiolano boasted at table, when in 
exile at Verona, that, as a young man, he had of- 
ten eaten, at one supper, four fatted capons and as 
many partridges, the roast, hind-quartets of a kid, 
and a stuffed breast of veal, independently of a 
variety of salted meats, &c. There was one in 
the days of Maximilian Czsar, who deveured at 
one time, a whole caif and whole sheep, uncook- 
ed; and Suidergillus, Duke of Lithuania, was 
accustomed to spend six hours at his supper, 
which seldom was composed of less than 130 
dishes.—Blackwood’s Mugazine. 


the end of the building we look into the furnaces 





DR. ABBOT’S LETTERS. 


We have read hastily this very interesting vol- 
ume, written a short time before his decease by the 
late beloved pastor of the First Church in Beverly. 
It is stated in a preliminary advertisement, that 
the work was designed for the press by the author, 
but had not the advantage of his last revision and 
finish. He had, however, so far completed his 
designs as to sketch a title page, and to draw out 
at large the preface, which is contained in the vol- 
ume. With a view of guarding against accidents, 
and under a consciousness of the uncertainty of 
human life, although his health was nearly re-es- 
tablished, he wrote directions on the eve of his de- 
parture from Cuba, as to the arrangement and dis- 
posal of his manuscripts, in the event of his de- 
cease. Those directions have been implicitly fol- 
lowed by the friends, who have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of the present publication. In all re- 
spects the manuscripts have been transcribed, ex- 
actly as they were originally written, with the ex- 
ception only of the names of persons, and a few 
slight alterations, additions of words, which had 
escaped the attention of the learned author, and 
the omission of matters purely domestic and per- 
sonal, which he probably intended to suppress. 
The following letter from the interior of Cuba de- 
scribes one of the magnificent Sugar Estates not 
uncommon in that island.—Salem Gaz. 

‘La Carouina, Fes. 26, 1828. 

‘After a superb breakfast highly enjoyed with an 
appetite eager from a ride of ten or eleven miles, 
we sallied out to survey an extensive sugar plan- 
tation. Two volantes accommodated the ladies ; 
the gentlemen first repaired to the mill, to witness 





ing to oppose, he got in. When the other pas- 


a busy scene. A huge boiler filled with grits was 


preparing «inner for the laborers on the spot. A 
negro close by, wit's a mill turned by a crank, was 
providing the raw material. 


each pair on tse outside, and a general whipper 
on the inside, and a yell from the whole, which 
defies descri ption, were keeping the mill in quick 
motion. 
first pair of nuts, it was turned back again through! t 
the secorid pair, (the middle nut being one of each 
pair) by six wooden rollers called dumb turners, 
revolving parallel with the nuts. ‘The juice fell 
copiously into an inclined trough, and passed off 
rapidly in an under ground conductor, to join the 


reservoir, in the boiling section of this vast build- 
ing, one story lower than the level of the mills 
The mills in this manner deliver 500 gallons in 
twenty-five minutes. 


a duct, toa large copper kettle, containing 500 
gallons, under which is kept a hot fire of wood ;— 
into this mass three tumblers of lime are thrown, 
as a refining process. Here it buils with violence, 
and rises crowned with froth and bubbles, and as 


stray fluid and leads it into a reservoir close by, 
which may be called the save-all,for safe keeping. 


to a duct, which conveys it into a tank, where the 
impurities sink to the bottom. ‘Thence it passes 
by an easy conveyance to take its course through 


dried ground cane. From the first kettle it is dip- 
ped out into the second by a negro with a copper 
bucket attached to along pole, which operation he 
performs by means of a moving skid, with dexteri- 
ty and tolerable ease. From the third kettle it is 
transferred to a tank, or large trough, against the 
wall, with a guard of boards on each side, that 
nothing may be lost. 
of granulation by two negroes, one at each end of 
the trough, dashing with a bucket on the pole, 
back and forth, and up and down, till it is felt or 
seen io be graining. It is at this trough that stran- 
gers and negroes have free access to cake off the 
sugar for their entertainment; and invalids find it 
salutary to inhale the fumes of the kettles. 


mass is taken in an iron bucket to the pans, ar- 


pans are first wetted, that the sugar may not stick 
gen-|to them ; and are in form of an inverted cone, 
with a hole at the bottom, whiclr is stopped by a 


molasses from oozing out, and falling on an in- 


under the respective kettles, and find all are fed 
with dry cane, which has been through the mill, 
except the central fire under the clarifying kettle, 
which is heated hotter than the rest with wood.— 
Great quantities of aie are housed at hand, 
lest rain should unfit it 

mark that the negroes wear sandals in this busi- 
ness; and that the pots, about to receive the 
granulated juice are wet to prevent its sticking, 
and that from the central clarifying boiler, the 
same process goes on to the geanulated tank, both 
on the right and left. 


negro goading a pair of superannuated oxen, who 
are incapable of harder labor, round a post in the 
center of a little pit, 6 or 8 feet in diameter, for 
the purpose of treading liquid clay. Every thing 
of course, looked filthy enough. In this dirty 
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Two mills, with ten 
twelve oxen biarnessed in each, with a driver to 


V/hen the cane had passed through the 


Nfluent stream of the other mill. Together in a 
pid and respectable tide, it disgorges itself into a 


From the reservoir, the juice is next passed by 


is prone to overleap the limits of the kettle,there 
a second rim rising higher, which controls the 


The next step is to transfer the refined juice in- 


row of three kettles, over a fire, a gentler fire of 


It is here brought toa state 


In this state of granulated liquid, the precious 


use. I may just re- 


In passing to the purging house, we discovered a 


hole is produced the mighty agent, through whose 
pollution purity is produced, and snowy whiteness 
is imparted to the dark muscovado. 

In the neighboring building, we saw it standing 
in rows, with the lower part of the cone in the 
hole, to drop the molasses again upon an inclined 
plane which conveys it to a vat holding three hun- 
dred thousand gallons. We saw 7000 pans, each 
holding from 35 to 50 Ibs. of sugar. On the top 
of the sugar in the pan.a portion of the clay from 
the pit is placed, and by its magical power, it 
drives the molasses downward till the greatest part 
of the cone becomes white, and the bottom be- 
comes tinged with aslight molasses color. Theclay 
comes off from the top entirely in a cake, perhaps 
an inch thick. The pots are once more removed 
to a drying house; the white sugar is then sever- 
ed from the darker, and cut and broken into small 
pieces, and exposed to the sun in driers on 
truckles, that in a moment they may be run under 
a roof in case of rain. The. same is done by the 
darker sugar; and both are next removed to the 
store, and boxed for the market, and sent eighteen 
miles, by land, on mules or in carts, to the Em- 
barcadera, and thence by the Canimar to Matan- 
zas, twelve miles. 

Five hundred gallons of juice yield about three 
hundred pounds of clayed sugar; and as that 
quantity of the liquid flows from the nuts in twen- 
ty five minutes ; and the operations of the mills 
and furnaces being simultaneous, and so managed 
that one part shall not wait day or night for the 
other, this mill and furnace establishment must 
send to the purging house, the driers, and the 
boxes, more than 700 Jbs. of clayed sugar in an 
hour ; 16,800 lbs. must be boxed each day, and 
something like 1,000,000 Ibs. to speak loosely in 
a season. 

The molasses of this establishment is a heavy 
article, and would be an important item in the 
profits of the plantation, if the cartage did not near- 
ly consume its price. The planter detigns to 
set up a distillery on the premises, to raise the 
price, and diminish the carting of this branch of 
the economy of the plantation. 

The buildings on this estate, (and very small is 
the sum, which the palace has cost the owners) 
have been reared at an expense of more than 
$50,000. Though there are estates vastly larger 
than this, for its income, this may almost be es- 
teemed a principality. When every expense has 
been deducted from the product of the 2000 
acres, it leaves a net income of $50,000 per an- 
num. 





Oil Stone.—The resources of our country, ex- 
tensive as they already appear, are continually 
becoming more and more developed. Almost 
every week brings to light some newly discovered 
treasure, which had lain dormant in the earth ever 
since the flood, or reveals to us the value of some 


as nearly or quite useless. : g 
much of our territory is still a wilderness, and | some time before his death the infirmities gut 
how large a proportion, even of its surface, remains | ant upon increasing age prevented his 
unexplored, it is evident that our knowledge of to his seat at Revesby, and the balls Ai 
what lies beneath this surface, must be very limit- 
ed indeed. It is easy to imagine that a popula- 
lation of enlightened and enterprising freemen 
will for ages and centuries to come, continue 


and ledgesover which the untutored Indian now 
treads, deeming every thing valueless but the game 
he pursues. 


a late western paper, an account of the Oil Stone, 


Turkish, and well adapted for sharpening fine edg- 
ed tools. 
ascertained to be the Ohio stones, that had, dur- 
ing this short time, travelled down the river to 
New Orleans, thence to New York, where they 
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If we consider how | many years ago by Sit Joseph Banks, by 









declined, tll, on the lute Champion's keg 
session of Scrivelsby Court, those charitableage, q 
ings were revived, and the Beli en, 

Te 









Dispe 

now fairly boast of being the second publie 
blage of the aristocracy of this country, ‘ 
poor the late Champion was a liberal benefice 
and he set a good example to the RS 
at their country seats, by supporting re : 
mea of the adjoining market town in és 
to purchasing the article of consumpting ae 
a 









o find new sources of wealth beneath the hills 





These reflections were suggested on reading, in 



























found in Hocking county, Ohio, an article for| metropolis. ‘The ancestry of his family ig 
which we have y Sawer ia been dependent on | and distinguished as that of any in the é eee 
foreign countries. J. P. Helienstein, Esq. from |laxy of English beraldy. In 1292, whee Fam, en 
Carlisle, Pa., opened the quarry in July last, and the last Lord Marmyon died, he left female tn Fes 
has since carried on the manufacture of the stones only ; and between them the MUMETOUS estate EE wan 
to such an extent as to employ 100 laborers.—| Lincolnshire, in Warwickshire, Le’ . hee 
The editor of the Lancaster Gazette assures the | and elsewhere, were divided. By this De corw. 
public, that the mechanics in that vicinity prefer |the manor and barony of Scrivelby were elgas | aren 
the Ohio oil stones to the best from Turkey. The | te Joan, the youngest daughter, by whose guay aad 
following ancedote is related as illustrative of their | daughter and heiress the same passed in | ee 
quality. to Sir John Dymoke, who, with Margert thle nus 
On the 29th of Oct. the first parcel of the man-| wife, had livery thereof in the 23d of Edwargiyi ate 
ufactured article was sent by way of Cincinnati, to| At the Coronation of Richard IL., Sir Joha — 
New-Orleans, and there shipped to some of the moke claimed, m right of his wife, to p a aor 
eastern ports, as specimens. About two months | office of Champion ; and from that period wip, TT 
after, a person was seen in Columbus, offering oil | present time, nearly five hundred prong * 
stones for sale, recommending them as the best | male issue have continued in . 







possession of & 
same inheritance. The late Rev. Joha D _ 
was the 17th of his family who inherited thag ia, 
and singular office, and on account of his bela. 
clerk in holy orders, his son, Henry Dymgia) 
Esq. the present Champion, was allowed tog 
form the service at the Coronation of his Majgs: 
King George IV. in 1821. The chief pag 
Scrivelby Court, the ancient baronial seat, wad 
stroyed by fire 60 or 70 years ago. In theme 
consumed was a very large hall, on the ne 
the wainscoting of which were depi ~ 
rious arms and alliances of the family, t 
its numerous and far-traced descents. 
has been in some degree compensated by : 
dition which the late proprietors made to di 
parts which escaped the ravages of the flemties 
Aguinst the south wall of the chancel inthe gaa 
church of Scrivelby, is a very handsome mg 
monument, ornamented with a bust of the] 
ourable Lewis Dymoke, Champion at the 
nation of King George the First and King Gam 
the Second. On the north side of the Changi 
a mural tablet to the memory of the He 
Dymoke, who performed the office of C 
- | England at the Coronation of his Majesty: Gam 
11}. On the floor of the south side of the qm 
munionion table is a plate of copper, on 
an inscription to the memory of Sir Chasles 9 
moke, Knight, who was Champion at the Cam 
nation of King James II. At the eastern. em 
the aisle are two tombs, on one of which is 3 
ure of a Knight in chain armour, cross-legged, 
the other side that of a lady with a lion at het 
By the side of these is the tomb of Sir Robert } 
moke, who was Champion at the Coronatigs 
Richard.IH., Heary VIL, and Henry VIII. , 
the floor of the aisle is also a stone which of 
contained a brass figure, with corner a 
an inscription, all of which are now gone. 


On a close examination, these were 












were sold and sent by the canal to Lake Erie, and 
from this to Columbus, only 28 miles from the 
place of their manufacture, and there offered for 
best Turkey stones.—Conn Journal. 














THE BUTTERFLY. 

The Butterfly was a gentleman, 
Of no very good repute ; 

And he roved in the sunshine all day long, 
In his scarlet and purple suit ; 

And he left his lady-wife at home 
In her own secluded bower ; 

« Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about 

With a kiss for every flower. 

























His lady-wife was a poor glow-worm, 
And seldom from home she'd stir ; 

She loved him better than all the world, 
Though little he cared for her. 

Unheeded she passed the day—she knew 
Her lord was a rover then ; 

But, when night came on, she lighted her lamp 
To guide him over the glen. 








One night the wanderer homeward came, 
But he saw not the glow-worm's ray ; 

Some wild-bird saw the neglected one, 
And flew with her away: 

Then beware, ye Butterflies all, beware, 
If to you such a time should come ; 

Forsaken by wandering lights, you'll wish 
You had cherished the lamp at home. 














We are indebted to the Berkshire American—that ex- 
haustless reservoir of wit—for the following. It is quite 
too good to be lost, and can never be more appropriate 
than at this very time. 

CURING A COLD. 


‘Stuff a cold and starve a fever.’—Old Saying. 


As much as we venerate the time Honored sayings and 
the wise saws of the olden times, we must beg leave to call 
in question the first clause of the above. Jt has no more 
foundation in truth than the divine right of kings. Stuff 
a cold! and starve a fever—as if a cold was not likewise 
a fever! . 

But absurd as the first part of this saying is, it has gov- 
erned the multitude for ages. When they feel the slightest 
advances of a cold, they incontineatly begin tostuff. The 
cold, thus fed and encouraged, acquires a strength and 
decision not its own, pushes on with vigor, blockades the 
nose, the throat, the lungs, and nearly cuts off all com- 
munication with the vital air. But the more the patient is 
stuffed with a cold, the more he stuffs himself with food. 
One would sup they were stuffing on a wager—the 
cold stuffs up the breathing apparatus, the patient stuffs 
the alimentary canal! Only imagine for a moment what | ¥™* 
a war of stuffing! But it so happens, that the stuffing of 
the stomach only increases the stuffing of the lungs, until 
the stuffed patient, wheezing and barking, can just. speak 
in a hoarse whisper, and deems it a matter of prudence to 
call a physician. 

The doctor comes. ‘How do you do, Mr Pheezer >’ . 

Patient. Ugh! ugh! ugh! Idon't kpow, Doc—ugh ! 
ugh! ugh!——Doctor, I've got a terrible——ugh ! ugh! 

h !———a terrible cold. 

[Enter wife.] Don't try to talk, Mr Pheezer, you're so 
stopped up. I'll tell you how ‘tis, Doctor; Mr Pheezer 
put on a damp shirt tother day, and took cold, and theugh 
I've done my besttocure him, he’s grown worse and worse, 
till now, poor man, he can hardly speak above his breath. 

Doctor. What have you dove for him? 

Mrs Pheeser. Why, besides giving him a sight of yarb 
drinks, and bathing his feet in warm water, | made hin 07 An Effectual Remedy. meee 
eat as much good victuals as he could any ways stuff down. EWETT’S LMPROVED VEGETA 
I ban’t starved him, depend upon it, doctor. J have had PILLS, or German : 3pecific, will prove s cure renely 
a good dozen of turkeys cooked, since he was unwell, | gestion, Jaundice, disea ses of the liver, less of : 
poor man—which is only a week come to-morrcsw—=be- | weakness of the lsmbs, : -ostivencss and Piles. ° pee 
sides three spare ribs and a goove—and as sure as I'm a| act of those Pile: the tae eg ee tons ts f 
living sinwer, Doctor, he's eat the bigger part on em. for tion. wee dia - 

on. And ne ane vat hs Seto f @ letter from the Rev. Mason K 

Mrs ezer. es—I desire to thankful, he is; Og K : 
though I think he wouldnt ha’ lived but a wae leetle “Dew oe a, “Si 2 ote yo ane k 
while, if I had’nt ha’ done what I have, don’t you, } Pills, or German ifie, for the eure of 
Doctor ? case has been one of | he most uncenguevable 

Doctor. No, good woman, I think if you had starved too medical aid. ; dieting exercise ; and the 
instead of stuffing his cold, he would have been well before | ~73ci%> jean ind cof Saratoge. Being totally 

named > aud was ised to find 













Jerry Snow, very early in the morning,’ 
awakened by his companion, who veld, Cy 
Snow, day is breaking —‘Well, said Snow, @ 
break—it don’t owe me any thing.’ — b 
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now. ; 
Mrs Pheeser. Lord ha’ massy on ye, Doctor! Starve 
a cold! why I never heerd of sich a thing in all my bora 
ange. MASON 
Doclor. May be not, Mrs Pheezer, but I assure you it} The follov, 
is the right way to manage a cold, if you mean to get rid 
of it. For instance, let the patient take a little tea, cof- 
fee, or a glass of water, with half a cracker, three times a 
day—or a little water gruel, if more convenient or agree- 
ee to a — By this ome oe a cold may ordi- eines gu + ihod ee 
narily be curedin two or three days, while by the stuffi ; geees , eevaage 
process it would probably be prolonged as a pace rp antes | a 7 teat 
unless death should intervene and put an end to the cold | Pills, and by implicitly following the directions 
and the patient together. instas ut tn Bes mare, 
Mrs Pheeser. Why, Doctor, I'm astonished at ye. + 1 am now en; acted 
used ter think you knowed something ; bat: now I'm con- | the icine. 
st all your skill an’t ay “Aare snap o” my thumb.— 
ow need'’nt come an: . tor. [E rit hysician, ian. }j— 
Starve a cold! ‘Well, of all the ot red ae rn I = s t Frentey ed 
heard of, this is the cap chief. Among ali my sins, Lord| _ Sold by Lowe & Reed, 44 Hanover 
help yh ot got on Sones: for. pe oeters Macnee J. 
So eezer purs er stuffing regimen, her hus- | Ese*-Street—Joseph 
band’s cold became an inflamation of the Eres aad in.a We a, Saaee 
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substance already known, but hitherto neglected 





weeks after, Mrs Pheezer followed him to the grave, con- 
soling herself in the midst of her affliction, that she has i 
not been guilty of the sin of starving his cold. OTIS CLAPP, . 
senceattidinn teaiieas tae. FOR THE PROPRIETORS I, 
Death of the King’s Champion.—The fanes al | {2 "& THREE DOLLARS « voz, pares Be 
of the Hon. and Rev. the Champion Dymoke, who Pen 
departed this life on the 3d inst. took place on ry 
Monday last, at Scrivelby, at about one o’clc ick. _ 
It was attended by the neighb:sring gentry, bs, his - 
numerous tenantry, and by a large concourse of be 
the inhabitants of Horncastle and the adj acent te 
villages. To the liberal psitronage of the late er 
Champion the town of Horr castle has beers much pe 
indebted; the annual Pic }éic Ball for the benefit ™ 
of the public Dispensary was establish ed there 








